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Our eyes are not keen in all directions alike; but 
they seldom fail us in observing the faults of those 
with whom we are associated. Even if there be a 
large defect in one of our eyes, it does not stand in | 
the way of our seeing a mote in the eye of one of our 
companions. Every one of us is sharp-eyed—for his 
neighbor’s faults. But this is hardly a thine to be 
proud of. 





Suffering is a penalty of sensitiveness, Sensitive- 
ness is an essential factor in sympathy. Sympathy 
is a measure of power with and for our fellows. Hence 
it follows that he who would be of greatest service in 
the world must have larger capacity for suffering than 
others. If we are exempt from keen suffering through 
our sensitiveness, it is because we are not as service- 
able to those who need help through our sympathy 
as we might be. 





away from ourselves and toward that which is better 
than our native aspirations. The very trials that a 
true friendship brings to us are a help outward and 
upward ; and the joys that we gain in a friendship 
are a foretaste of the joys of a better state than this. 
God gives us no greater earthly blessing than that 
which he sends with our friendships. 


It is a common mistake to rate our demerits by the 
apparent size or importance of our misdeeds. We 
often console ourselves with the idea that, after all, 
these smaller incidental lapses and minor flaws in our 
morals are only “little things.” We are sure that 
we do not lie outrageously, nor utterly disregard the 
Lord’s Day, nor commit burglary or murder. Others 
do these evil deeds which the law stigmatizes even 
when the civil authorities do not punish the evil- 
doers. Our failings, on the other hand, are too 
inconsequential for the criminal code. But, after all, 
does wrong inhere in the thing done, or in the prin- 
ciple represented in the action? Obviously it is the 
principle involved in an action that constitutes the 
moral quality of that action. Every little thing, as 
surely as a great one, involves a great principle ; and 
no great principle can be counted a “ little thing.” 





Children eannot be expected to prove themselves 
well trained, where the cardinal rule of their parents 
is to “ treat them all alike.” And what is true of the 
family, in this respect, is true of the school. The 
mark from a blue pencil on yellow paper will have a 
greenish hue, and on red paper it will have a violet, 
or purple, hue; while on orange-colored paper it will 
be almost a neutral tint. Only on white paper will 
the blue pencil make its own blue mark. Not often 
does Nature put exactly the same tint on two minds, 
or dispositions, or souls, of a family or of a school. 
And he who would write his teaching upon the young 
must vary the color of his pencils if he would make a 
true blue mark on them all alike. Never can a man 
put the exact tint of his pencil on any one person; for 
the white soul is a soul that he never has to deal with. 
The same word spoken, even the same tone of a word, 
will never make the same sound on one hearing soul 
that it does on another. Here is a responsibility. laid 
upon every one—not parent or teacher merely—to 
be incessantly vigilant of his manners and his moods 
and ways in the presence of others. And here is the 
special duty of a parent or teacher to learn that the 
only way to make all the members of a family, or of 
a class, turn out alike well, is to treat each and all 
according to their soul-colors,—differently. 


Prolonging his life is not a man’s first duty. It 
is less important that a life be a long one, than that 
it be well used. Life, like every other possession, is 
a sacred trust, to be cared for religiously, to be made 
use of wisely, and to be surrendered ungrudgingly at 





How much of that which is best in us is due to the 
inspiration and example of our friends! How much 


of that which is worst in us is a result of our living | he a right to refuse its risking in the line of plain 


within ourselves, instead of living for others, and in 
the light that others shed upon our pathway! It is 
our best side that we like to show to others. Our 


the call of its Giver. A soldier has no right to throw 











| away his life, or to expose it recklessly; neither has 


duty. His life is at the service of his government, to 
be used to the uttermost for that government’s wel- 
fare. It may, indeed, be better for a soldier to put 


worst side we want no one to know but ourselves. | his final life-service into one campaign, or even into a 


And when we have a friend who holds before us a 
lofty ideal, in example or in suggestion, we are drawn 


single battle, than to be borne on the army rolls for 
'@ series of years, simply drawing pay and rations 


without rendering any equivalent return to his gov- 
ernnient. Every Christian is a Christian soldier, 
His life is to be used as his Commander shall direct, 
His special duty for the hour may be the protecting 
of his life, in order to its more efficient using by and 
by; or it may be the exposing of his life in a struggle 
which shall be his last one. Whichever duty it be, 
he is to discharge it faithfully, regardless of the con- 
sequences to himself. To refuse an important service, 
however, simply on the ground of its tendency to 
shorten one’s life, is the prompting of cowardice rather 
than of prudence. A short life well used is better 
than a life prolonged by the shirking of duty. 





THE FREEDOM OF BONDAGE TO 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


There is a bondage to righteousness as well as to 
sin. The same laws of habit which tend to draw men 
down who break God’s law, tend with equal power to 
lift up those who live in harmony with God. If there 
is a dreadful slavery to sin which is the soul’s curse, 
there is also a bondage to righteousness which is the 
soul’s glory. Whatever are our spontaneous courses 
of action, to these we are in a kind of bondage; and, 
the more fully we are free from one course of action, 
the more completely are we in bondage to its opposite. 
This is a bondage which character engenders, whether 
it be good or bad. It is a bondage which we make 
for ourselves. It is a bondage which comes from 
choices so often repeated as to settle into permanence. 

The fact and power of this bondage do not indicate 
the absence of free will. They indicate rather that 
the free will has been so much used in a given direc- 
tion that it spontaneously takes that direction, and 
becomes in a sense unable to take any other. The 
prevailing tendency of the life becomes so powerful 
from habit that it amounts to a kind of moral neces- 
sity. The man, for example, who lives under the 
power of appetite and passion, is in a bondage of this 
kind. He is free to reform his life so far as any 
external restraints are concerned; indeed, there are 
many motives urging him to doso. He thinks he 
ought to reform. Why, then, does he not? What 
is it that hinders him? He hinders himself. There 
is in his case an inner bondage to evil habit. He 
has thrown off the restraints of right, and has put 
himself into the grasp of wrong, and thus has come 
into an awful bondage of soul. If he is asked why 
he will not reform, the answer is that he himself is 
the reason why. He has hung the millstone of evil 
habit about his neck, and cast himself into the sea of 
sin. The millstone was made to sink. The laws of 
nature are against him. THe will never rise, unless 
by some mighty deliverance the millstone is cast off. 

The same principles hold in reference to the bondage 
of the will to right and truth. Washington was pre- 
vented by no external cause from betraying his coun- 
try, yet we rightly say he could not do it. The bond- 
age which sprang from his character as a patriot, the 
whole inner strength of those principles of loyalty and 
duty which he possessed, constituted the reason why 
he could not do this. The practical principle, then, 
is this: that a man in the exercise of his liberty makes 
a character and adopts motives of action, either good 
or bad, which operate as a check upon the exercise of 
his freedom. “There are two freedoms,” says Charles 
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Kingsley,—* the false, where the man is free to do 
what he likes, and the true, where the man is free to 
do what he ought.” The word “freedom,” then, may 
mean license, caprice, or it may mean the choosing of 
a course of action which is harmonious with truth and 
right, in which the soul has determined of its own 
ficeord to so limit its action. In this case the soul 
has chosen the bondage to righteousness, and volun- 
tarily restricts its action to righteous conduct by its 
permanent choice of good. This is the truest, highest 
freedom. In the development of character, men im- 
pose limitations upon their freedom in this sense. The 
question for every life, then, is whether it will find its 
freedom in right doing or in wrong doing,—in what 
duty requires, or in what impulse might suggest. 
Which, then, is the true mark of manhood,—to feel 
free to sin unrestrained by right and truth, or to feel 
free only to do right? 

‘These considerations suggest a still larger truth. 
In the proportion in which a being rises in the scale 
of moral goodness, in that proportion does it come 
under the bondage of righteousness, We may apply 
this truth without presumption to God himself. No 
being is so bound to right action as God is. He can- 
not sin. But this is not because he haa no freedom; 
for of all beings in the universe he is the most abso- 
litelyfree. There is nothing outside of or above him 
which restrains him from sin; but he has a perfectly 
holy moral nature and character. To commit any 
act of sin would be a contradiction of the very idea 
of his being. God can do all things which are a 
proper object of power; but for him todo anything 
that is evil is not a proper object of power, since it 
would be to deny himself. It would be a contradic- 
tion and an absurdity which cannot for one moment 
be thought of. God’s moral nature is perfectly ruled 
by goodness. It is no irreverence to say that he is 
completely under the bondage of righteousness, and 
that this constitutes the glory of his character. Jus- 
tice and judgment are the eternal habitation of his 
throne. All principles of right and truth have their 
changeless origin and ground in his moral natiire. 
All the splendors of moral law are but the reflections 
of God's changeless, holy character. Now, in propor- 
tion as we come into the life of God, and are filled 
with his Spirit, in that proportion are we free from 
sin, and confirmed in goodness. We come into the 
blessed bondage to holiness, being bound in golden 
dhains of love and truth to the perfect life of God. 
Thus bondage to righteousness is seen to be the prin- 
ciple of perfect personal life. 

We have a most practical and powerful illustration 
of this truth in the earthly life of Jesus Christ. We 
hear him constantly saying, “ I must do this, I must 
do that.” He was under the sweet necessity of finish- 
ing the glorious work to which love had appointed 
him. He could not turn aside from it for a day or 
for a moment, and was in utter bondage to his great 
life work. Yet what freedom was ever seen on earth 
so grand as that of Jesus? He just felt himself free 
to keep his life in harmony with God, free to do the 
Father’s will, free to finish his redemptive work, free 
to give his life in sacrifice for men, free to love and 
save the lost and the perishing. But any freedom 
to relinquish this grand mission he never felt for a 
moment. Had such a freedom been presented to 
him, it would have seemed only an awful bondage 
and degradation. So when temptation met him, and 
would have turned him aside, the currents of his life 
were all so powerfully set in the direction of doing 
his appointed work that they swept all obstacles 
before them, and though evil often approached him, 
he never permitted it to exert the least determining 
influence upon his will. His bondage to holiness 
made him proof against sin. 

In the light of this truth we may see that there are 
two ways in which we may try to make men better. 
There is the legal and there is the gospel method ; 
the way of outward constraint and the way of inner 
inspiration by which the life shall be so harmonized 
with God that of its own free choice it does those 
things that please him. The Old Testament syStem 


was largely, though not exclusively, a system of out- 
ward restraint. It said to men, “Thou shalt not.” 
It checked men’s free action by threats of penalty 
for sin. The gospel aims to secure the same result 
by the more effective means of putting God’s law 
within the heart. No doubt men: need. both these 
methods. But they need the former chiefly because 
the principles of goodness are not fully reigning 
within them. These restraints will not be needful 
when once the spontaneous direction of the will shall 
be in the line of truth and duty. It is this great 
result which Christ in the gospel is seeking to secure 
to men; to 86 write the law of duty and of truth 
upon their hearts that the law of outward constraint 
shall not be needful; and men can never make high 
attainments ‘in Christian character unless this result 
is increasingly secured; for there is no perfect good- 
ness except spontaneous goodness. 

It is, indeed, better that we do our duty merely 
from constraint than to leave it undone. But. duty 
has not yet taken on its true glory, unless it is done 
spontaneously and with delight. It is better that a 
man should not steal his neighbor’s purse, merely 
because the law forbids him, than that he should do 
this; but if he is simply restrained from stealing by 
the threatened penalties of law, he is not an honest 
man at heart. His apparent honesty is due only to 
the law of constraint, and not to the law of freedom, 
All laws of constraint have it as their end to develop 
an inner law of free right doing. The principles of 
righteousness are never really ours until the outer 
law has become an inner law. Hence the Apostle 
teaches that the legal system was our schoolmaster 
unto Christ ; but when faith has come,—that is, when 
we have received Christ and taken his spirit as the 
inner law of life-—we are no longer under the school- 
master. He has done his work for us, and we pass 
on into a higher stage of religious development ; and 
the higher we ascend in the scale of perfection of 
character, the less shall we be in need of outward 
constraint, and the more completely shall we be under 
the bondage of righteousness. We shall be free from 
the law because we have taken the spirit of the law 
into our lives as a positive principle. He whose life 
is ruled by love is not under the law, since the law 
in its essential principle is within him as a living and 
inspiring principle of life. “Love, and then do what 
thou wilt,” said Augustine. 

In these principles we find the true solution of the 
relation of the Christian to the Old Testament law, 
and of the New Testament system as a whole to the 
Old. The law of constraint must come first in his- 
tory, just as it must in the moral training of the indi- 
vidual; but when, by our changed relation to God 
and by our harmony of life with his truth, this law 
of constraint becomes transformed for us into the law 
of liberty, it is no longer felt. as a pressure from with- 
out, but only as an inspiration from within. When, 
therefore, it is said that we are free from the law, it 
cannot be meant that we are free to break the law. 
The moment we break the law we are no longer free 
from it. We place ourselves at once in its punitive 
grasp. We are free from the law only when we keep 
it from loyalty and love. We are free from the civil 
law only in observing its requirements. The man 
who considers himself free to break the law, and takes 
his neighbor’s purse or life, is by no means free front 
it. He is in its clutch, and lies in prison. Our true 
liberty means freedom to keep God’s law from an 
inner loyalty to its motives and principles. 

All processes of real education illustrate these 
points. The child learns rules of grammar designed 
to guide him in the use of language, but at length, 
when the habit of correct speech is formed, his gram- 
mar becomes spontaneous; he is free from its law, 
and thinks of his rules no longer. The mether places 
a hundred moral restraints around her child; re- 
bukes him for a vulgar word, checks him when he 
shows a petulant spirit, tells him he niust speak 
respectfully to his parents. But see him after fifteen 





or twenty years, after all this training and constraint 
has attained its object. You behold him a manly 














fellow, doing spontaneously the right thing. He h 
long ago gone free from these laws by keeping them, 
A practical question for every person is whether he 
is living in the moral, legal stage of the religious lifo, 
or whether the true power and inspiration of the 
gospel have taken hold upon him. Are we under 
that splendid and delightful despotism by which 
the soul feels itself urged on by the inner constraint 
of love to Christian service? Are we living under 
the grand and noble freedom of bondage to righteous- 
ness? If so, our lives will not be unfruitful in the 
knowledge and service of Jesus Christ. Our religion 
will be no dull round of duties, but the free and spon- 
taneous outcome of our inner harmony with God. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Note.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are timies when 
ten’ letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Bible study is sure to excite interest in matters that 
Bible study cannot satisfy. The more we study the 
sacred text as it stands, the more we find in it of sugges- 
tions of historical facts, of manners and customs, and of 
peoples and lands, concerning which we would like to 
know more than that text discloses to us. This opens 
up the whole realm of biblical archwology, with its 
various and constantly multiplying lines of research. A 
Canadian Baptist clergyman seeks light on a point. in 
this realm, concerning which he questions as follows: 

I do not know whether.the following question comes. within 
the scope of your “ Notes on Open Letters.’ If it does, will 
you be kind enough to answer it? I have sought for informa- 
tion in other quarters, and have failed to obtaih it. “How did 
the Jews, previous to the Captivity, spend their Sabbaths? 
Was it simply a day of absolute rest? If not, in what religious 
services did they engage ? 

There seems to be no data for a specific answer to that 
question. Apart from the exercises of worship at the 
tabernacle and at the temple at stated periods, no pro- 
vision for social worship among the Jews is recorded in 
the sacred text; and we have no contemporaneous his- 
tory that throws light on that subject. It is not until 
after the Captivity that the synagogue finds a well- 
defined place in the religious life of the Jews. The Tal- 
mud, it is true, discloses traditions of the synagogue’ 
in the days of Moses, of Abraham, of Noah, and of 
Adam; but no true historic value attaches to these tra- 
ditions. That the Jews counted,the weekly Sabbath a 
day of sacred rest, and of communion with God, seems 
clear; but in what services they improved its holy hours 
is not clear. ae 


An exceptionally accurate bank cashier said, at one 
time, “I wouldn’t give a cent for a man who can’t make 
a mistake;” and, in saying that, he meant to be under- 
stood as emphasizing the truth that every man is liable 
to make mistakes, and that, unless he realizes this fact; 
he is not likely to be on the watch for the correction of 
his errors. The most careful writer for the press is sure 
to be in error at times, even at points where he might be 
supposed to guard mist closely against mistake. It-is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that a writer of such 
experience as Dr. Charles S. Robinson has been caught 
in aslip of the pen, which is fndicated in the following 
item from The Christian Intelligencer: 

A curious case of eterophemy [This seems to be a case of 
heterophemy.—THE EDITOR.) is to be seen in The Sunday School 
Times of September 13. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, in an article 
on Cardinal Newman’s famous hymn, has occasion to refer to 
the fine communion hymn beginning “‘ How sweet and awful is 
the place,” and attributes it to John Newton, and speaks of *it 
as ‘the Olney hymn.” Yet, of course, the learned hymnologist 
must have known that this touching lyric was the production, 
not of Newton, but of Isaac Watts. The case is worth noticing 
as an instance to show how easily a nian of competent know!- 





edge, nay, of unusual information on a given subject, may fall 
into error on that very subject. And we presume Dr. Robinson 
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himself would be at a loss to conjecture how he came to write 
one name when he knew that another was the right one. 

The attention of Dr. Robinson being called to this 
criticism, he thus gracefully acknowledges its correct- 
ness: 

Dr. Robinson begs leave to state that he thanks the generous 
critic who has pointed out the blunder; and he chooses to add 


that for him to make such a trip in his speech is irresistibly 
oomic and absolutely inexplicable. 








TO-MORROW MORNING. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


My little maid whom scarce six years ago 

The summer handseled with fair buds ablow, 
Rests at my knee, what time with weary eyes 
She sees the rain fall from the cloud-clad skies, 
And whispers soft: “I do not love to-day; 

It made me sorry, foritspo my play. 

It seems so long, so very long, to keep 

Out ofthe sun. I’m glad ’tis time to sleep. 

I’ll close my eyes and then—without a warning 
It will be bright—’twill be to-morrow morning.” 


Small wisdom gains the heart through flight of years, 
That, at the close, cries out ’mid falling tears : 

* Alas! I love not life; it did me wrong: 

Made sad my soul with yearning; stilled my song, 
Imprisoned me in bounds’! fain would break, 

And bids me bide its storms for duty’s sake.” 

While faithless standing ’mid the shadows deep, 
With dread of Heaven’s largess, Death’s kind sleep 
It dares to doubt, led on by worldly scorning, 

That when it wakes ’twill be—to-morrow morning. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CONFEDERATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS. 
BY JOHN A, BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Some of those who love the Sunday-school may be 
interested in catching a glimpse of work done during 
the war in the region then known as the Confederate 
States of America. I have not the means of giving any 
general account, but propose simply to tell of what came 
under my own observation, and especially of some little 
Sunday-school books published on coarse “Confederate” 
paper by a board of which I was corresponding secretary. 

For the first two years of the war, our Sunday-schools 
could make out more or less satisfactorily with the books 
previously in hand. But by the winter of 1862-63 there 
came to be a great dearth of question-books, hymn-books, 
Bibles, and Testaments, and also a great demand for a 
primer. In the vast country spaces many of the neigh- 
borhood schools were broken up, and numerous children 
had no chance of learning to read except in the Sunday- 
school, We were driven back upon the original idea of 
Robert Raikes. In May, 1868, the Southern Baptist 
Convention met at Augusta, Georgia, and established a 
Sunday-school Board, to be located at Greenville, South 
Carolina, with my colleague, Dr. B. Manly, Jr., (his 
honored father was then living,) as president, and 
Colonel ©. J, Elford, a marvelously gifted and experi- 
enced Sunday-school superintendent of Greenville, as 
secretary. The Board did what was practicable, during 
the summer and fall, to promote the general Sunday- 
school work in the states teen accessible, extending from 
Virginia toa part of Mississippi, as Vicksburg fell and 
the Mississippi River was closed during July of that 
year. Meantime, our Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Greenville had suspended, because the 
Confederate conscription would take the students, and 
we did not think it best to ask exemption for men who 
were only preparing for the ministry. For three months 
of that summer I preached as a missionary in Genera] 
Lee's ermy. Suffer the remark, in passing, that it was 
the most interesting and thoroughly delightful preach- 
ing I was ever engagedin. A vivid and detailed account 
of the remarkable religious work in that army is given 
by Dr. J. William Jones of Atlanta, in his “ Christ in 
the Camp; or, Religion in Lee’s Army.” But sleeping 
on the ground and preaching to crowds in the open air 
every day proved too much for a weak throat, aud in 
the autumn I became secretary of the Sunday-school 
Board. 

It was an immense undertaking to publish a few little 
Sunday-school books. The money—that is, Confederate 
money—was freely given by the ever-generous Southern 
planters, though it, of course, took time to visit them 
and obtain it. There were persons who could write 
books thoroughly deserving to be published. Author- 
ship had been comparatively rare in those states,—not 
for lack of highly gifted and highly educated men and 


women, but through remoteness from the great centers 
of publication, and other causes into which I cannot 
enter. The real difficulty in publishing these Sunday- 
school books lay in the simple matter of paper, printing, 
and binding. The few paper-mills that existed in the 
South were able to produce only comparatively coarse 
paper, and hardly enough to supply the newspapers and 
the military and civi! offices of the Government,—the lat- 
ter, of course, claiming precedence of everything. It 
was necessary to correspond in all the accessible states 
and learn where paper-mills existed; then to write, or 
frequently make long journeys to visit these, and engage 
a quantity of paper for some time ahead, and, in some 
cases, through personal friends to get the necessary per- 
mission of the public authorities. All this had to be 
done again and again for every new book and new edi- 
tion. There were also but few points at which a print- 
ing-press existed that could do anything like book work, 
and was not engrossed with printing for the newspapers 
or the Government. As to binding, it was, of course, 
chiefly done in paper. The largest volume was bound 
in boards, backed not with morocco or calf, but with 
dingy homespun cotton cloth. It was something, under 
these circumstances, to bring out and dispose of about 
a hundred thousand copies, all told, of our little books. 

Some of these queer-looking little volumes lie before 
me as I write. I have not a full set, and probably no 
one in the country has. Some day they will be quite a 
curiosity, and people visiting our seminary library in 
the coming years will ask to see them. Their apparel 
is coarse and ragged, like the uniforms of the Confederate 
soldiers in those last years; but in both cases there was 
genuine stuff within, Colonel Elford compiled from all 
the then existing works, “The Confederate Sunday- 
school Hymn-Book. Greenville, South Carolina: Sun- 
day-school Board Southern Baptist Convention. 1864.” 
Within you read, “ Copyright secured, according to Act 
of Congress, in the office of the District Court of the 
Confederate States for the district of South Carolina.” 
The number of hymns was one hundred and fifty-three, 
and I am satisfied it was the best Sunday-school collec- 
tion in the world, though, of course, it has been greatly 
surpassed since. Dr. Manly wrote twobooks. The first 
was entitled “The Child’s Question Book on the Four 
Gospels, for Primary Classes.” This appears as a “ re- 
vised edition,” Part I., in 1864. It consists of questions 
and answers upon the early part of the four Gospels 
taken in harmony, extending to the feeding of the five 
thousand. It is clear, sweet, and instructive. I think 
our more recent styles of lesson-helps are better upon 
the whole; but this former fashion of giving question 
and answer for little children had some great advan- 
tages, and many of the primary lesson-helps still retain 
it. This little book is of forty-eight pages. Soon after, 
we issued “‘Sunday-school Questions on the Four Gos- 
pels, together with a Condensed Harmony, by Basil 
Manly, Jr. Vol. 1.” This extends, in its one hundred 
and fifty pages, to the call of Matthew. It gives ques- 
tions in larger print as to the contents of the lesson from 
the Gospels (which is printed at the bottom of the page), 
and two kinds of questions in fine print, those marked 
with an “a” being designed for the most advanced 
classes, and for the teachers of the lower classes. The 
author in his opening suggestions called these the “star 
questions,” to be represented by an asterisk; but the 
printer adds a note that they will be designated by the 
italic letter a, doubtless because there were not asterisks 
enough in his repertory. It is a pity Dr. Manly did not 
have occasion to finish these two undertakings, as there 
are few men so well qualified for such work. I am not 
fortunate enough to possess a copy of the primer we 
issued ; but it was a great treasure to thousands of chil- 
dren, who were thereby introduced into the great and 
blessed mystery of reading. We also published a very 
simple and engaging little catechism, for the youngest 
children, on general Bible topics, written by the Rev. 
L. H. Shuck, D.D., of Charleston, now of Missouri, but 
I have no copy. 

To show that others were doing like work, it may be 
mentioned that I find in my package a collection of 
“Sabbath School Hymns, for the Benefit of the Children 
in the Confederate States,” published at Raleigh, North 


lished as early as 1863, for I carried this copy in my 
breast-pocket when preaching in the army, 

I think it was in the autumn of 1863 that we procured 
twenty-five thousand copies of the New Testament from 
the American Bible Society in New York. Our propo- 
sition to buy them, and pay after the war, was sent to the 
eminent Dr, Richard Fuller of Baltimore, and by him 
recommended to the officers in New York. They at once 
offered to donate the whole lot; but we were very stiff, 
and could take them only asa purchase. It may be added 
that some months after the close of the war I wrote to 
to the Society, that, in consequence of well-known cir- 
cumstances, we had no money to pay for them, and they 
very handsomely fell back on their original proposition, 
These Testaments were brought through the lines at 
Richmond, and were distributed to depositories in all 
the accessible states, and mainly sent by mail from 
Greenville. The Confederate postal rates had never 
been increased, and were by that time far cheaper than 
any other mode of transportation. I remember how 
hard it was to get twine thdt was strong enough to tie 
up the packages composed of these Testaments and the 
little books published. In like manner the distinguished 
Presbyterian minister, Dr. M. D. Hoge of Richmond, 
got through a number of Bibles furnished by one of the 
societies in London. 

The great demand for printing-paper had increased 
the supply, and at the close of the war we had on hand 
a considerable quantity. I find an edition of our hymn- 
book, in the latter part of 1865, with “Confederate” 
omitted from the title. We began, that summer, a little 
monthly Sunday-school paper, printed for the first twelve 
months upon the samt rough Confederate stock, and 
entitled (by suggestion of Colonel Elford) “Kind Words,” 
—a paper which has passed through changes, but still 
exists. I have the first twelve numbers, bound, but no 
longer in the quaint Confederate fashion. A few of us 
at Greenville did nearly all the writing, as in the first 
year of some more celebrated publications, and concealed 
the fact by adopting a variety of signatures. 

I remember reading a Confederate edition, paper and 
binding quite like our books, of that part of Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Miserables” which describes the battle of 
Waterloo. This was, of course, an attractive work in 
camp, and the joke of the soldiers was to call it ‘‘ Lee’s 
Miserables.” 





THE SIN OF INGRATITUDE. 
BY J. R. MILLER. 


There is much ingratitude in the world. It may not 
be so universal as some would have us believe, There 
are those who carry in their hearts, undimmed for long 
years, the memory of benefits and kindnesses, and who 
never cease to be grateful and to show their gratitude, 
Wordsworth wrote : 

 T’ve heard of hearts unkind, 
Kind deeds with coldness still returning: 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath left me oftener mourning.” 


However, Archdeacon Farrar, referring to these words, 
says: “If Wordsworth found gratitude a common virtue, 
his experience must have been exceptional.” There 
certainly are hearts unkind that return coldness for kind 
deeds. There are children who forget the love and the 
sacrifices of their parents, and repay their countless kind- 
nesses, not with grateful affection, honor, obedience, 
thoughtfalness, and service, but with disregard, indiffer- 
ence, disobedience, dishonor, sometimes even with shame- 
ful neglect and unkindness. There are those who receive 
help from friends in unnumbered ways, through years, 
—help that brings to them great aid in life-promotion, 
advancement, improvement in character, widening of 
privileges and opportunities, tender kindness that warms 
and blesses and inspires the heart, and enriches, refines, 
and ennobles the life,—yet who seem never to recognize 
or appreciate the benefit and the good they receive. They 
appedr to feel no obligation, no thankfulness. They 
make no return of love for all of love’s ministry. 
They even repay it with complaint, with criticism, with 
bitterness. We have all known years of continued favors 





Carolina, in 1863; also a catechism for little children, 
published by the board of the Baptist State Convention 
of North Carolina in 1864;.and “ Primary Bible. Ques- 
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| forgotten, and their memory wiped out by one little 


failure to grant a new request for help. We have all 
known malignant hate to be the return for long periods 
of lavish kindness. 

Ingratitude robs those to whom gratitude is due; for 
it is the withholding of that which is justly theirs. If 
you cre kind to another, is he not your debtor? If you 
show another favors, does he not owe youthanks? You 
ask no return, for love does not work for wages; only 
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clinics Siaenls repayment; but neither does love 
forget kindnesses. “Owe no man anything,” says St. 
Paul, “ but love.” We always owe love; that is a debt 
we can never pay off. Ingratitude, therefore, is robbery. 

But ingratitude is cruelty as well as robbery. Italways 
cuts and hurts the heart that endures it. Few vices or 
faulte cause more pain and sorrow in tender spirits than 
ingratitude. The pain may be borne in silence, Mew 
do not speak of it to others, still less to those whose 
neglect or coldness inflicts it; yet it is like thorns ia the 
pillow. 





* Blow, blow, thou winter wind; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


Parents suffer sometimes immeasurably from the ingrati- 
tude of their children, for whom hey have lived, toiled, 
suffered, and sacrificed, The ungrateful child does not 
know what sorrow he causes the mother who bore him 
aid the father who loves him more than his own life ; 
how their hearts bleed; how they weep in secret over 
his unkindness, We do not know how we hurt our 
friends when we treat them ungratefully, forgetting all 
they have done for us, and repaying their favors with 
coldness. 

There is another phase of the lesson. Gratitude, to 
fulfil its ministry, must be expressed. It is not enough 
that it be cherished in the heart. Many of us err at this 
point, We are really thankful for the good others do 
tous. We feel kindly in our hearts toward them, Per- 
haps we speak of it to our friends, We may even put 
our gratitude into our prayers, telling God of it, and ask- 
ing him to bless those who have helped us. But mean- 
while we do not in any way express our grateful feelings 
to the persons themselves who have done us tho favors 
or shown us the friendship. 

Why should we not do this? How does your friend 
know that you are grateful if you do not tell him? 
Verily here is a sore fault of love, this keeping sealed 
up in the heart the generous feeling, the tender grati- 
tude, which we ought to speak, and which would give 
so much comfort if it were spoken in the ear that longs 
to hear it. No pure, true, loving human heart ever gets 


beyond being comforted and strengthened by words of | . 


honest and sincere appreciation. Flattery is contempti- 
ble. Insincerity isa sickening mockery. But words of 
true gratitude are always to human spirits like cups of 
cold water to thirsty ones. 

_Bilence is said to be golden, and ofttimes itis, “It 
is a fine thing in friendship,” says George Macdonald, 
“to know when to be silent.” There are times in friend- 
ship when silence is the truest, fittest, divinest, most 
blessed thing. But there are times again when silence 
is disloyalty, cruelty. When you have a word which 
you might honestly speak to your friend in some time of 
his discouragement, and yet do not speak it, you have 


sorely wronged him. We seem afraid, many of us, to |) 


say kind things to one another. We fear seeming to be 
insincere, fulsome, gushing, sentimental. But if one has 
helped another, there ought to be some expression of 
gratitude. 

Especially in homes ought there to be more grateful 
words, There hearts are sure of each other. We need 
never fear being misunderstood by our home loved ones. 
Yet too often home is the very place where we are most 
miserly of our kindly and appreciative words. We let 
tender spirits starve close beside us for the words of 
Appreciation that lie unspoken on our tongues. Too 
many of us wait until our friends are dead before our 
gratitude finds speech. 

“ What silences we keep, year after year, 
With those who are most near to us and dear! 
We live beside each other day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach, 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


“Then out ot sight and out of reach they go,— 
These close, familiar friends who loved us so; 
And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone, with loneliness, and sore bereft, 
We think with vain regret of some kind word 
That once we might have said and they have heard.” 


Shall we not save ourselves the pangs of such regret 
when we sit beside the coffins of our dead, by learning 
to express our gratitude to those who have been a bless- 
Ing to us? 

*But it is not enough that we be grateful and show our 
gratitude to the friends who do us kindnesses. It is to 
God that we owe all. Even the favors that come to us 
through human hands God sends. Every good and per- 
fect gift, no matter how it reaches us, through what mes- 
senger, in what form, cometh down from above, from the 
Father of lights. All the blessings of Providence, all 
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the tender things that come to us through human friend- 
ship, are God’s gifts, 
“ And all made better to man’s soul 
By the sweet touch of heaven.” 

We owe thanks, therefore, to God for all that we 
receive. When we have shown gratitude to our human 
benefactors, we still owe our heavenly Father thanks 
and gratitude. It is possible, too, for us to be grateful 
to the friends who help us, and yet be as atheists, never 
recognizing God, nor giving him any thanks. We rob 
God, and grieve and hurt his heart, every time we 
receive any favor and fail to speak our praise, 

Whatever we may say about man’s ingratitude to his 
fellow-men, there is no question about man’s lack of 
gratitude to God. Weare continually receiving mercies 
and favors from him, and yet are there not days and 
days with most of us in which we lift no heart and speak 
no word in praise? Our prayers are largely requests 
and supplications for help and favor, with but little 
adoration and worship. We keep asking and asking, 
and God keeps giving and giving; but how many of us 
think always, or often, to give thanks for answered 
prayer? The angel of requeste—so the legend runs— 
goes back heavily laden from earth every time he comes 
to gather up the prayers of men, But the angel of 
thanksgiving, of gratitude, has almost empty hands as 
he returns from earth. If we would put more thanks- 
giving into our prayers, we should get richer and better 
things down from heaven. 

There is a story of some great conductor of a musical 
festival suddenly throwing up his baton, and stopping 
the performance, crying, “Flageolet!” The flageolet 
was not doing its part, and the conductor’s trained ear 
missed its note, Does not God miss many a human 
voice that is silent in the great world-music of thanks- 
giving that rises up to him? Shall we not quickly start 
our heart-song of gratitude, calling upon every power of 
our being to praise God? 


Philadelphia. 


A SUNDAY IN A SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
BY LINNAUS ROBERTS. 





Although in a literal sense this is not an age of mira- 
cles, the all-potent word “ Ephphatha” is, on each suc- 
ceeding Sunday, spoken with wonderful effect to more 
than eight thousand deaf and dumb in America alone. 
The miraculous power that opened the ears and loosened 
the tongue of the man at Decapolis is not exercised on 
behalf of these modern speechless ones, but their inner 
ears are being opened, and their spiritual tongues speak 
forth words of praise. 

Sunday is a day of unusual interest in these schools, 
and one of the forty Suridays of the school year is 
selected as the subject of this article. 

The day’s program consists of a Bible-reading, a 
study hour, and a lecture on the Sunday-school lesson in 
the forenoon, Sunday-school in the afternoon, and a 
feast of Bible stories in the evening. The exercises are 
conducted in the sign language. Hymns and the Lord’s 
Prayer are signed by the pupils in concert. Two hun- 
dred pairs of hands follow the leader in perfect accord, 
and “ Praise God, from wliom all blessings flow,” takes 
on a fuller meaning. The sign language has no rhyme, 
but it is susceptible of rhythm to a marked degree. 

Perhaps nowhere is there such remarkable attention 
shown to aspeaker as is witnessed in a deaf andience. 
With arms folded, the boys and girls fasten their eyes 
upon the teacher; not a turn of the head, not a glance 
to any distracting object. This attentive habit is acquired 
very early in the school course,—even before the pupil has 
come to understand much of the chapel discourses. 

The Sunday study-hour is devoted to the Bible-lesson 
of the day. Three-fourths of the pupils use the various 
printed helps, from the simplest child’s leaf up to the 
most difficult exegesis of the lesson. The primary pupils 
study lessons written by their teachers. Their vocabu- 
lary being limited, it is a difficult task to prepare suit- 
able lessons, The beginning pupils, for example, a few 
months ago knew nothing of any written or spoken lan- 
guage, They were ignorant of the fact that they had 
names, and the simplest word in the language was an 
enigma to them, although they are nine years old. In 
the week-day school they are writing short sentences, 
such as “John threw a ball,” “Mary walked,” “ Will 
ran,” and soon. They know perhaps ten verbs in all, 
and their list of name-words is yet quite a short one. It 
is not possible to get much of a Sunday-school lesson 
into their little minds, because they have such a small 
modicam of language as a medium through which to 
work. They cannot be told that “God is good,” not 





having as yet used the word “is” in any of their lessons. 











To-day’s lesson for these beginners is a list of words 
such as “God,” “ Jesus,” “ father, ” “ mother,” “ good,” 
“bad.” At Sunday-school they will write these words, 
and spell them over and over on their fingers, and at the 
same time learn the sign for each one. Then they will 
attend to short, simple stories, related by the teacher, 

The recitation of the more advanced classes consists of 
answers to questions on the lesson, and writing from 
memory the golden texts and other portions of the les- 
son. Much explanation must accompany this repetition 
of the text; for every lessofi is a language lesson, and 
the deaf as a class lack the ability to understand and 
use language. As a test of their comprehension of a 
lesson, pupils are often told to write the lesson story in 
their own language. In some instances the phraseology 
is very peculiar, Now and then a sentence is so badly 
distorted that it is impossible to get the pupil’s meaning, 
but on the whole it is surprisingly well done. 

To-day’s lesson is “Simeon and the Child Jesus in 
the Temple.” The following is the story as written by 
one of the most advanced pupils. It must be borne in 
mind that this boy has in nine years grown from a mere 
infant in language to his present mental stature: 

“* Jesus Brought into the Temple.’—Simeon was a 
Christian. He was a priest. He always read the Bible, 
and believed that it was sure that God’s Son would come 
on the earth ascur Saviour. God told him that he would 
see the infant Saviour first, and afterwards he would die. 
When Jesus was eight days old, Mary brought him into 
the temple for the custom of laws. The Israelites’ law 
was that everybody has a baby so she must bring it to 
the temple to circumcise. 

“Simeon was conscienced that he had better go tothe 
temple now. So he went and saw Mary’s infant. He 
took him up in his arms and blessed God. He said that 
he let the Lord take his soul out now, for he had seen 
Christ. He spoke to Mary, that behold many people 
who rejected Jesus would lose their souls. Many others 
who believed in him would be raised up to life eternal. 
Mary and Joseph were surprised that these words were 
spoken of him,” 

The personal question, “ How can you tell when you 
have the approval of Jesus?” elicited some interesting 
answers. One is here given to show how clear an idea 
of the subject the pupil had: 

“T can tell by when I do good and he give in my heart 
and feel happy, or I do not good doing he makes my 
heart unhappy and shows my face sad.” 

With four chapel services on Sunday, each from 
fifteen minutes to an hour in length, and one: study 
hour, the question might very appropriately be asked, 
Do the pupils ever grow tired of so much religious in- 
struction? The younger ones do, because they do not 
understand much of what is said; but many of the older 
pupils would nearly as soon miss their dinner as to lose 
any of the chapel exercises of the day. 

These children, who are generally looked upon as un- 
fortunate, are, in one sense, indeed fortunate. They are 
shut in from much that is harmful.. Their ears are shut 
to the profanity of thestreet. The low jest does not reach 
them. True, they have the thoughts and habits of fallen 
humanity. But with all their weaknesses they are suscep- 
tible to good influences, and their eagerness for instruc- 
tion leads many of them to the great Teacher in early life, 
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AN. OBJECT-LESSON. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


“Ah, yes! Strangers always remark that class. Miss 
Temple is the most intellectual and refined teacher we 
possess, and the pupils are the cream of the academy, 
—always ready to lead off in entertainments or other 
public exercises, and an object-lesson in manners, [ tell 
my teachers privately. It is natural to put the best foot 
forward, and I contrived to give Miss Temple the con- 
epicuous seat which a very ordinary sister asked for her 
brood of picked-up little ones. I was careful not to hurt 
her feelings, by hinting that the corner would be more 
pleasant and independent.” 

The superintendent and his guest from a distant state 
were putting on their overcoats in a dressing-room of the 
new and charming “Church of Good Works,” quite 
unaware that behind the folding door a tall young 
woman in grey cashmere, with a rose in her buttonhole 
whose long stem marked it of the greenhouse variety, 
was standing, rubber in hand, involuntarily waiting the 
response to Mr. Solon’s familiar flattery. 

The thud of a cane struck impatiently on tho floor, 
and a strong, irritated: voice, saying, “ Your Sunday- 
schools encourage private theatricals, instead of teaching 
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Christ !”? brought a flood of crimson to the face of the 
mortified listener. 

“Why, George,” his old friend continued, “I just 
longed to poke my stick throuzh that line of dainty 
misses, and make room for the other kind of girl,—one 
in pink calico, with a sharp, sallow face, on my right,— 
whose eyes were positively hungry when she studied 
their gowns and gloves. The ‘object-lesson’ hurt her. 
I know her sort. No, no! You are on the wrong track 
if you allow intellect and refinement and money to range 
together in the Lord’s house, I would diwide that, baker’s 
dozen so asto let the whole room receive the benefit of their 
superior culture. Possibly the fine young teacher needs 
another sort of training to develop her best powers.” 

The two men passed out, and the indignant prisoner, 
who had overheard judgm nt without mercy, looked 
throngh an open window at the retreating figures. 

“A coarse Western minister!” she ejaculated, “I 
rather admired his big head and face on the platform, 
but—he is actually brutal !” 

“ Your sledge-hammer hits as squarely as it used when 
we were boys, Stephen,” Mr. Solon remarked in an 
annoyed accent, as they passed up the shaded street. 
“ A trifle hasty in your inferences, too; but I can make 
allowance for the change from a wilderness to our mat- 
ter-of-course luxury. I dare say we err on the side of 
pleasantness.” 

The sternness had melted from Stephen Morris’s fine 
eyes as he hastened to reply: 

“T beg your pardon for my rudeness. I am rather a 
crusty old bachelor now, and I compare this and that,— 
poverty, self-denial, and dead-earnest work at home, 
with what strikes my senses as bewildering taste and 
—indifference as to spiritual depths and heights in the 
Sunday-schools I have visited at the East. These classes 
respond to the history and geography of the Bible, and 
I get points on the discoveries at Nineveh, and excellent 
recitations about all the good things in creation; but the 
boys and girls are not always ready with the Command- 
ments, or the Sermon on the Mount, and they are readier 
to commit a poem, and recite it at the ‘concert,’ than to 
learn thoroughly one verse from either Testament. So 
the teachers themselves confess, and my slight examina- 
tions give that impression.” 

George Solon looked thoughtful as the man for whom 
hié cherished an tnbounded respect and liking went on: 

“T turned my back on the delightful New England 
atmosphere simply because I feared it. I am an epicu- 
rean by nature, and I might'lose sight of the Master’s 
business if it were made too easy for me. ,J honestly 
think that the Sunday-school is missing its primal duty 
when it finds the simple gospel too simple to present 
without an apology.” 

The topic of conversation was here changed, and at 
dinner Mr. Morris took occasion to praise the order and 
activity of Mr. Solon’s pet charge. “Your boyg and 
girls look sc wholesome and well cared for,” he said 
with a sigh; “I should like to photograph the cheerful 
room and the beautiful faces I looked into to-day.” 

Mary Temple spent the afternoon in her chamber 
thinking new and painful thoughts. A random blow 
had broken the web of pleased self-consciousness through 
which her work had shone in borrowed luster for two 
years. It was characteristic of the honest, if slightly 
opinionated, girl, to deal severely with motive and result; 
to review her Christian experience, and the method of 
its use in the world. Mary Temple had always been 
skeptical of “emotion” as an integral part of religious 
life, because her own had never been kindled. She had 
placed the duty of effort for others, of self-command and 
self-development, no higher than the great Teacher him- 
self placed them, but she had missed the divine inspira- 
tion of love. “ Duty, duty! I have urged that always, 
and warned early and late that feeling is no proof of 
Christian character. Gan there be Christian character 
without it?” The query was put to her inner conscious- 
ness with pain and surprise. 

Moreover, the latent doubts as to keeping her exclusive 
pupils in that pleasant rank, whic more than once had 
troubled her sense of good taste and right dealing in a 
democratic school, rose up like scornful assailants. 

“The girls will not have strangers introduced, and I 
should pity an intruder,” was a thought quickly fol- 
lowed by another : “ Of what use is my teaching if selfish- 
ness and discourtesy can come to the surface because an 
unknown girl joins them?” 

Stephen Morris had made this Sunday uncomfortable 
to two persons not given to stern self-scrutiny. ‘ The 
Western preacher occupied the desk that evening, and at 
least two pairs of ears and eyes were open to hear and see. 


Miss Temple rather bitterly said to her mother as they 
seated themselves; for she had not been informed that 
Mr. Solon’s friend, the home missionary, was a Yale 
graduate and a Massachusetts man. 

Stephen Morris spoke only of love, and it was said 
afterwards that no such sermon had been heard in Edge- 
combe since old Pastor Fielding’s last service in the 
pulpit, when he closed the Bible and died blessing the 
congregation. The white light of eternity turned upon 
the dry details of temple service, gives them a relative 
importance which the earthly sense fails to measure, and 
to the more honored service adds something which de- 
taches it from the slight praise or criticism of men. 

The Sunday-school lesson that day had been the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, and, turned again 
in the devoted speaker’s hands, it glowed with new 
meaning. Many, probably, among the conscientious 
teachers of the Word reviewed swiftly their own presen- 
tation of Christ’s act and speech; to some persons it 
looked as if incongruous elements had been mixed with 
the gospel food. One young girl, anxious to hold the 
interest of her restless boys, had heard patiently the story 
of Saturday’s picnic on Grey Mountain, and the seating 
of the multitude in ranks recalled to an effervescent boy 
an accident to one unlucky group on the grass, so the 
whole class had gone away chatting over that. 

Mary Temple remembered, with rising indignation, 
that she had occupied most of the time and thought of 
her attentive girls with a proposition for feeding certain 
of Edgecombe’s shiftless poor, after the reading of an 
animated letter from a friend in the East, describing the 
natural scenery and the probable site of the place where 
that famished crowd of old sat down. 

“ We only missed the living presence and the bread 
of heaven,” she confessed with sudden emotion, half 
terrible, half sweet. 

Spiritual influence’ does not always pass with the hour 
that inspires it. From the mount of vision Christ’s dis- 
ciples behold not only the unfolding heaven, but the 
dusty track of the plain below, sealed by his footsteps 
for all after comers, 

The change noticeable in the large prosperous school 
under George Solon’s direction was not of diminished 
charity; not less work, but more spiritual, The words 
of the Master, the spirit and the life, were dwelt upon 
and stored in youthful memories, where, above the good, 
the true, and the beautiful of earth, they “shine aloft” 
as stars. 

Brunswick, Me. 





FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 


God knows, who holds thee dear 
Through trial, sin, or wrong; 

God knows,—therefore with cheer, 
Turn sorrow into song. 

For him as King, wise, just, serene, 

Nor life nor death may contravene. 


To him my heart doth cling, 
However much cast down ; 

And faith to him doth wing 
Through clouds that darkly frown. 

I fail and fall, but he commands ; 

And this I know,—he understands, 


Plainfield, N. J. 





CHANGING THE TENSION. 


BY I. M. GARDNER. 


Last Sunday Miss B—— was to be absent from town. 
I had consented to take her class in Sunday-school, and, 
before leaving, she explained to me the manner of con- 
ducting the lesson, The result was so pleasant that I 
feel like putting the plan into the hands of teachers 
whom my voice cannot reach. In this case, it is used 
with children from eight to twelve years of age; butit is 
full of possibilities for those a little older. 

Activity is the normal attribute of childhood, and no 
teaching can be truly successful that does not take into 
account this essential factor. For ten minutes, perhaps, 
the attention will be held; then the little feet begin to 
twitch, shoulders are lifted and lowered again with a quiet 
sigh, and numberless little signs betray to the watchful 
eye that the young minds are being held too long under 
the same tension. This is just the moment for a change 
in method, and Miss B——’s plan worked well. 

A little blank-book had been put into my hands for 
each member of the class, together with lead-pencils 
enough to supply any who were without one. Another 
blank-book bore Miss B——’s name. One page was de- 





“I wonderif we shall have a blast of Western oratory,” 


yoted to the lesson for each Sunday of the quarter, and 


the dates had been written in each book by the teacher, 
who keeps all the books from Sunday to Sunday, 

In Miss B——’s book, under the appropriate dates, 
were five or six simple questions on each lesson. These 
could be asked at the close of the lesson, or, as they fol- 
lowed the subject-matter of the lesson in order, some 
could be used whenever the children began to be uneasy. 
When I saw the smile of satisfaction and the “I 
know that one” air on the little faces, I recognized 
the wisdom of putting in a few simple questions, to 
encourage and strengthen the children for the harder ones, 
which called for real thinking and original decisions. 
When the children began to write their answers, 
‘it was a delightful study to watch the faces as the 
struggling thoughts worked themselves clear in the little 
minds, and the right words were sought for expressing 
the result. The children had no help in this part of the 
work, even when they said, ‘I know what I want to say, 
but I can’t think how to say it.” Some children would 
need help at first, but these were simply encouraged to 
“tell it just as they pleased, or as they would tell their 
mothers about it.” The mental effect of this effort for 
expression would be well worth thetime spent upon it; but 
the exercise was worth more than that,—for hands and 
minds were busy together, and the children were inter- 
estedand happy. To besure, the writing was sometimes 
almost illegible, and capitals were conspicuous by their 
absence; but that is relatively of small consequence. 

Next Sunday it will be easy to say, when the books 
are first given out, “Please put down first the number 
of the question, and place a period after it, You may 
do that always when you write, and begin every answer 
with a capital.” Some will remember, and succeed the 
first time. Failures to do so should not be criticised on 
the day of their occurrence. On the following Sunday, 
if the teacher remarks, as she gives out the books, “Some 
of us remembered very nicely last week about the capi- 
tals and periods; I was proud of those books,” there 
will, in all probability, be a greater gain in accuracy; 
for children who love their teacher love her approbation, 
and will try to win it. 

When the answers had all been written, the teacher 
collected the books, and, withholding the names, read 
the answers given by each pupil. In this way the chil- 
dren, who were intensely interested in this part of the 
work, saw how many ways there are of expressing the 
same thing. One little girl, after biting her pencil help- 
lessly for a long time, said, ‘I don’t remember a thing 
about that one.” 

“Then be brave, and write thetruth. Nexttime I am 
sure you will remember.” 

If ever a face expressed a thought unspoken, that peni- 
tent little countenance said, ‘“ You may be sure I will.” 

The effect of this work upon the pupils, when it is 
conducted with brightness and apparent interest on the 
part of the teacher,—for it can be spoiled by an uncon- 
scious “ This-is-for-your-good-and-I-am-going-to-have- 
you-do-it” air,—will soon be apparent; but it will not 
be many Sundays before the teacher will get more good 
from it than herchildrendo. When some troubled little 
face is lifted to hers with “I know what you said, but I 
didn’t understand the words,” she will know that she 
has been talking over her children’s heads. She will 
also be taught the necessity of laying stress upon but 
few points of the lesson; for the children will carry away 
only what they have assimilated, and they must not be 
hurried. The answers will sometimes reveal the fact 
that on the very point where the teacher has said most 
the children show the least clearness. They have been 
hurried along too fast, and their minds overcrowded, 

This exercise, like any other, must be used with dis- 
crimination and adaptation to the needs of different 
pupils, but it has possibilities of helpfulness to teachers 
of many grades. ; 

Stockbridge, Mass, 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_g—_— 


A LAWN-MOWER REFORMATION, 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


“Come, Si, here’s a bargain,” said Mr. Commons, of 
the corner dry-goods-grocery-hardware store, pulling a ~ 
clattering old machine toward the group of loafers loung- 
ing on the low platform in front. “ What will you give 
me for this lawn-mower? It cost ten dollars.” 

“Si,” who was addressed, was the longest, lankest, and 
laziest of the group, and drawled out, “ Give ye a dollar 
for ’t, if ye’ll trust me till ca-awn-huskin’ time.” 

“All right, Si! It’s a bargain, and dirt-cheap; but 
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‘had ’s nice a place t’ live in ’s Mrs. Squire Peters. 








I've a new one, and have no use for this lumbering 
around. Take it out of my way.” 

'“Haw! haw! haw! What d’ye want o’ that, Si?” 
laughed a great red-faced farmer, as Si moved off. 
“Why, that machine ain’t a-goin’ to work itse/f, Si!” 

“ An’ you'll never work it, you know,—he! he!” said 
a grinning loafer, to make the joke perfectly plain. 

“Till keep your seat for you till you come back!” 
another shouted, moving over to the empty cracker-box 
whose top Si had just vacated. 

“That feller never did a stitch of work in his life, J’1) 
venture,” said a wiry little teamster who was watering 
his horse at the pump, looking after Si as he slowly 
lumbered down the street. 

“He hires out to Mr. Commons as a statoo, to orny- 
ment his store! Haw! haw! haw!” roared the village 
wit from a cool seat inside the door. 

“An’ gets the same wages you do!” another wag 
retorted, laughing uproariously. 

“ You're out a dollar, Mr. Commons,” said the first, 
addressing the proprietor. 

, But Mr. Commons only smiled quietly. 

; In the meantime the object of these various gibes was 
leisurely plodding toward his home, thinking of nothing, 
as was his wont. Philosophers say that that is impos- 
sible; but no philosopher was ever acquainted with 8i 
Williams. He reached his house, removed a gate which 
was propped against a gap in a rickety fence, pulled the 
mower through, and, after several trials, made the gate 
fill the gap again, rather unsteadily. Then he stood 
fanning himself in the shade of a small elm, and viewed 
the situation. 

‘The house had been a pretty little cottage, but the 
weather-boards were loose in many places, and sadly in 
need of paint; the little front porch was tottering, the 
steps shaky; the yard in front—about a quarter of an 
acré—was a pandemonium of weeds and tall grass run to 
seed; and one could get glimpses of a worse weed car- 
nival in the little garden behind. 

“Looks kinder hard,” thought Si. “ Wish’t mother 
Howsomever, this isn’t bad, with a lawn-mower. What 
a bargain! Why, ’fI wanted to, I might sell ’t for two 
dollars ’t least, an’ double my money. ’N’ then I might 
double that, ’n’ that ld be four; ’n’ then ”— 

Here Mrs. Williams put her head out of an open front 
window, and cried : 

“Why, Si! What in the world are you doing with 
that mower?” 

*Got it at a bargain, mother. 
cost ten!” 

“Nonsense, Si. You'll never use it. A thing’s dear 
at nothing if it’s of no use. Take it right back,” 

*“T will, too, use it,” said Si, unfolding his arms and 
coming out of the shade ofthe elm. “ What makes you 
think I won’t?” And, not stopping for the answer he 
knew was quite ready, he hurried on, “ Where’s the 
scythe?” 

“In the woodshed, dull ’s a meat-ax. You'd better 
take back that lawn-mower, You'll never earn your 
dollar, an’ I'll have it to pay for.” 

But Si had gone whistling to the woodshed. 

. Mrs. Williams, it should be said, being alone in the 
world with Si, was compelled to work as hard as he 
idled, and was worn to almost the tenuity of the needle 
she continually pushed. 

» Guess folks think I’m good for nothin’,” meditated 
Si, as he slowly took the old scythe down from the 
rafters, and ran his big thumb along the edge. “ Guess 
they’re not far wrong. But I'll show ’em.” And he 
proceeded to whet the scythe vigorously, It was not 
long before he cut his finger, and decided to stop for the 
present. ‘Ought ter see the grindstone, any way,” he 
sdliloquized; “‘’n’ that takes two.” 

‘Returned to the front yard, he took off his coat de- 
liberately, grasped the scythe carefully, and said, “‘ Now 
look out fer business |” 

Fortunately, weeds are easy mowing, and fell quite 
readily before the awkward swing of Si’s dull implement. 
When he came to the grass, it was a different matter; 
but it was haggled off after a fashion, and Si contem- 
plated in high glee the battle-ground strewn with slain. 

“Guess that’s ’nough fer one day,” he muttered, look- 
ing at the sun. 

“ Halloa, Si!” shouted Lawyer Jones from over the 
way. “You've made a mistake, I guess. That's work! 
But you’ve got enough of it, I'll warrant.” 

" Just got started!” Si shouted back defiantly, going 

after his old wooden rake. 

' Phe heaps of grass and weeds being removed, the front 


Only one dollar, an’ it 








swinging it to and fro proudly, and many more times 


"thal Whats the. cao of hechig '& laes-aveelt” he 
queried, and went valiantly to work again. 

Now, be it known to the uninitiated, that to run a 
lawn-mower over virgin fields is no easy job. Mole-hills 
innumerable contest their right to undisturbed posses- 
sion. There are deep pits, made by stray cows in 
muddy weather. There are loose stones, thrown from 
the street at the birds by the small boy. There are irre- 
pressible tree-roots. There are bits of broken twigs. 

So Si found it. Mole-hills and tough roots suddenly 
checked the machine in full career, doubling him up 
over the handle. Hidden stones clashed and struck fire. 
A wheel would drop into a grass-covered pitfall. Twigs 
and long grass choked up the mower. In addition, it 
was a hot day. 

Altogether, he would have been excusable for much 
weariness at the end of the hour’ssteady pushing. ‘“ But 
pshaw!” he muttered, as he viewed his work with pro- 
found satisfaction. “I ain’t’s tired ’s when I started in. 
An’ how a lawn-mower does improve looks! Why, our 
front yard’s as fine as Mrs. ‘Squire Peterses. Never 
thought it cou/d look so pretty. Ain't that just be-yw- 
tiful now, though? Mother! Come here, mother!” 
Mrs, Williams came, her apron full of work, and 
opened astonished eyes. 

“Why, Sil That's capital!” said she. 

“Tt's just complete, Jsay!” exulted her son. 

“Well, no, Si. What about the fence?” 

Si’s eyes were opened at once to an incongruity. The 
smoothly shaven lawn did seem to match rather poorly 
the shaky, dilapidated fence and propped-up gate. 
“Any nails in the house?” asked Si. And the next 
moment saw him shambling toward Mr. Commons’s store. 
“Haw! haw! haw!” “Weexpected you!” “Saved 
your place, Si!” came in chorus from the loungers. 

But Si walked, grinning, past them all, up to the coun- 
ter. “Gim me a couple ’o pounds o’ ten-pennies,” he 
ordered, while the loafers stared in amazement. 

His homeward pace was quickened with desire to see 
again the beautiful new lawn, and the ugly fence struck 
him at once with fresh disgust. 

“Here’s at you!” he muttered, as he came out of the 
woodshed with hammer and an old hinge, which latter 
he proceeded to nail in rough-and-ready fashion to the 
gate. He was soon able to open and shut the gate, 


than was strictly necessary. 

His fingers had received some bad bruises from the 
clumsily wielded hammer; but the pickets were securely 
fastened, and the fence was straight and firm all around 
when his mother called him to dinner. 

*‘ Jolly!” said he to himself, as he picked up his tools 
and walked slowly to the house, casting delighted glances 
around him. “Jolly! This is something like!” 

Stepping on the porch, he felt it quiver, and fell back 
a little to examine. 

“Pooh! faw! What a porch to face such a stylish 
yard! Just wait till after dinner!” 

And after dinner, sure enough, at it he went, a wonder 
to all passers-by. He found it a difficult task, however. 
The steps had to be braced. The foundation stones were 


ening. The fringe of ornamental woodwork about the 
top was hanging by a nail or two. The tin gutter along 
the roof, with its spout, was choked with leaves. So he 
hammered and whistled away steadily all through the 
afternoon, with only tolerable success. 

Mrs. Williams and Si sat in the reconstructed porch 
as the sun went down. The tired woman had laid aside 
her work for a moment in honor of these extraordinary 
events, 

“And, mother,” 
thinkin’ ?” 

“ What about, Si?” 

“Well, say now! Is it too late to plant vegetables 
and such truck? There’s that back yard of ours just 
goin’ to waste,” 

Mrs. Williams was too much astonished to reply at 
once, 

“T s’pose it isn’t too late for some late corn and such 
like,” she said at last. 

“ An’ we might have—flowers!” mused Si. 

“ But where are you going to get your seed?” objected 
his mother. “ We can’t beg any this time o’ year, and 
I’ve no money to buy any.” 

Si said nothing, but sat staring out into the smooth yard. 

The next morning after their early breakfast, Si 
Williams’s tall, ungainly form strode up to Dr. Jenkins’s 
front door. 

“ Want your front yard fixed up?” he queried, as the 


said Si, “do you know I’ve been 





yard looked so nice that he was tempted to be satisfied. 





loose, and some fallen out. The posts needed strength- | 'n 








“Fixed up? How?” 
“Oh! mowed, an’ lawn-mowered, an’ raked, an’ so on.” 
Can you do it nicely?” 

“You néedn’t pay me if Idon’t. I’ll do it for fifty 
cents. Mrs, Jenkins ’!1 like it,” Si added shrewdly,—for 
the doctor was known to idolize his newly married wife, 
“ Well, it does look rather wild,” the doctor admitted, 
looking out on his fine shrubbery, half hidden by the 
weeds and tall blue-grass, “ You may try it if you want 
to. But, mind, you must do it neatly, or no pay.” 

Si came back promptly with his tools, and went vigor- 

ously to work. With his yesterday’s experience to help 

him, he made a pretty good job of it; and the doctor was 
quite ready, as he stood on the nicely clipped turf, and 


| noted how carefully the bushes had been trimmed ofall 


irregularities, to pay him the stipulated half-dollar. 
That took until two o’clock in the afternoon, but Si 
had determined to make a day of it. He was having his 
first taste of work, and the novelty charmed him. So he 
visited Mr. Commons’s store, bought some packages of 
seed, paid for them with his half-dollar to the further 
amazement of the company on the porch, and actually 
had two beds spaded and planted before supper-time. 
That evening the couple, mother and son, sat out on 
the back porch to view the Jutest triumph. ; 

“Si, what’s got into you, Si?” Mrs. Williams asked, 
with a happy smile. 

Si was silent, and replied, after some musings, with a 
counter-question : 

“ Any idea, mother, what ’t would cost to paint this 
house?” 

“Mercy on us! 
thinking of?” 
Bat Si had discovered that money could be earned, 
and that it was pleasant to earn it. He dreamed him- 
self into a Vanderbilt that night. His spade was heard 
in the garden before breakfast the next morning. When 


A fortune, child! What are you 


coffee-pot she was lifting from the stove, and tears of joy 
sprang to her eyes. I think she prayed a little prayer. 

It took all the morning to finish spading and planting 
the back yard; but it was done at last, and pretty neatly 
done too. 

Si was away from home all the afternoon. 

“T thought it couldn’t last!” sighed his mother. “ Pa 
s’pose he’s holding down some store-bor somewhere. 
Any way, it was nice while it lasted. He’s just like his 
father was, for all the world.” 

And she wiped away a tear. 

But Si came home to supper jubilant. 

“T’ve got it, mother; I’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” 

“Got a place! And just guess where?” And then, 
without waiting, he rushed on, abandoning his usual 
drawl: “ Y’ see, I kept seein’ that it was no use fixin’ 
up the front yard ’n’ the fence ’n’ the porch s’ long’s the 
house makes everything look so shabby for want of paint 
an’soon. So I wanted to get info the way o’ earnin’ 
some money, ’n’ I’ve been around. Went ’bout every- 
where, ‘To the blacksmith’s, ’n’ the flour-mill, ’n’ the 
saw-mill, ’n’ everywhere, ’n’ asked ’f they wanted help; 
’ they all laughed ’n’ hollered ’n’ haw-hawed. Then 
I just happened t’ think that Mr. Commons’s clerk ’s 
goin’ off to the city this week, ’n’ I begged hard, ’n’ I 
got the place on trial. I just did!” 

“Why, Si! Why, Si! That’s splendid!” 

Si had never seen his mother’s eyes shine so, and he 
liked it. 

Well, the story is soon ended. Despite the boding 
prophecies of the many envious loungers on the front 
platform, Si kept his position as Mr. Commons’s clerk. 
Corn-husking time came around, but the mower was 
already paid for. Indeed, the cottage already shone in 
a coat of the brightest paint. Another corn-husking 
time came around, and Mrs. Williams sat alone on the 
neat front porch of evenings. Buta pleased smile played 
now and then about her worn face as she thought that 
her boy, once the jest of all the girls in town, was now 
“waiting on” the prettiest and nicest of them all. 
Another corn-husking time, and Josiah Williams had 
been admitted to two partnerships,—one with Mr. Com- 
mons, and one with the dearest girl in the world. 

They had a charming new little cottage in which to 
set up their household gods, near the one where Si’s 
happy mother still lived. And what do you think that 
the proud young husband chose alone, of all the old 
belongings, to transfer to the fresh home? The old 
lawn-mower ! 

“ For this, Lucy,” he said, “ first wag me the blessed 
joy of work.” 





doctor came from his office at the summons of the bell. 


Antioch College, Ohio. 


his mother caught the sound, she almost dropped the . 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


1. October 5.—Parable of the Vineyard 
2, October 12.—The Lord’s Supper....... ieorgenegeiniinennaniaa Luke 22 : 7-20 


3. October 19.—The Spirit of T 
4. October 26.—Jesus in Gethsemane. 
5. November 2.—Jesus Accused......... 
6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate 
7. November 16.—Jesus Condemned, 
8 November 23.—Jesus Crucified... 
9. November 30.—Jesus Rigen....... 


[Fourth Quarter, 1890.] 


Luke 20: 9-19 





rue Service....Luke 22 : 24-37 


..Lake 22 ; 54-71 
«Lake 23 ; 1-12 
Luke 23 : 13-25 
Luke 2%: 33-47 
Luke 24 : 1-12 


and Herod... 








10, December 7.—The Walk to Emma 


}1. December 14.—Jesus Made KnowN.............csesseseseerseereen 
12, December 2!).—Jesus’ Parting Words.................... enieanae Luke 24 : 44-53 
13. December 28.—Review ; or, other lesson selected by the school, 


Luke 24 : 13-27 
Luke 24 ; 28-43 


Us... 








LESSON III., SUNDAY, 
Titte: THE SPIRIT OF TRUE SERVICE. 


LESSON 
(Luke 22 : 24-37. 
COMMON VERSION. 


24 § And there was also a strife 
among them, which of them 
should be accounted the greatest. 

25 And he said unto them, The 
kings of the Gén’tiles exercise 
lordship over them; and they 
that exercise authority upon them 
are called benefactors. 

26 But ye shall not be so: but he 
that is greatest among you, let 
him be as the younger; and he 
that ischief, as he that doth serve. 

27 For whether is greater, he 
that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth? és not he that sitteth at 
meat? but I am among you as he 
that serveth. 

28 Ye are they which have con- 
tinued with me in my tempta- 
tions, 

29 And I appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me; 

30 That ye may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom, and 
sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Is’ra-el. 

81 ¢ And the Lord said, Si’mon, 
8i’mon, behold Sa’tan hath desired 
tohave you, that he may sift you 
as wheat: 

32 But I have prayed for thee, 
that thy faith fail not : and when 
thou art converted, strengthen 
thy brethren. 

83 And he said unto him, Lord, 
Iam ready to go with thee, both 
into prison, and to death. 

34 And he said, I tell thee, 
Péter, the cock shall not crow 
this day, before that thou shalt 
thrice deny that thou knowest 
me. 

35 And hesaid untothem, When 
I sent you without purse, and 
scrip, ana shoes, lacked ye any 
thing? And they said, Nothing. 

36 Then said he unto them, But 
now, he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise his scrip: 
and he that hath nosword, let him 
sell his garment, and buy one. 

37 For I say unto you, that this 
that is written must yet be ac- 
complished in me, And he was 


Memory verses: 25-27.) 


24 And there arose also a con- 


OCTOBER 19, 1890. 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


tention among them, which of 

them is accounted to be! great- 

25 est. And he said unto them, 

The kings of the Gentiles have 

lordship over them ; and they 

that have authority over them 

26 are called Benefactors. But 
ye shall not be so: but he that is 
the greater among you, let him 
become as the younger; and 
he that is chief, as hethat doth 

27 serve. For whether is greater, 
he that *sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth? is not he that 
2sitteth at meat? but I am in 
the midst of you as he that 

28 serveth. Butyearethey which 
have continued with mein my 

29 temptations; and *I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, even as 
my Father appointed unto me, 

30 that ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom; and 
ye shall sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 

31 Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
tasked to have you, that he 

82 might sift you as wheat: but 
I made supplication for thee, 
that thy faith fail not: and do 
thou, when once thou hast 
turned again, stablish thy 

83 brethren. And he said unto 
him, Lord, with thee I am 
ready to go both prison and 

34 to death. And he said, I tell 
thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
crow this day, until thou shalt 
thrice deny that thou knowest 
me. 

85 Andhesaiduntothem,When 
I sent you forth without purse, 
and wallet, and shoes, lacked 
yeanything? And they said, 

36 Nothing. And he said unto 
them, But now, he that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and like- 
wise a wallet: Sand he that 
hath none, let him sell his 

37 cloke, and buy asword. ForlI 
say unto you, that this which 
is written must be fulfilled in 
me, And he was reckoned with 
transgressors: for that which 





reckoned among the transgres- | 
sors: for the things concerning | 
me have an end, 





1Gr. greater, *Gr.reclineth. %Or, 


concerneth me hath ®fulfil- 
ment, 


Tappoint unto you, even as my Father 


appomtrd unto me a kingdom, that ye may eat and drink &c. 4 Or, obtained 
you by asking 5Or, and ne that hath no eword, let him sell his cloke, and 
wy one. *Gr, end. 
The American Revisers would read “was accounted” for “is ac- 
counted” in verse 24; and “ trials” for “ temptations” in verse 23, 





Z8SSOrF PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Go.pEn TEXT FOR THEQUARTER: Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he suffered.—Heb. 5: 8. 


Lesson TOPIC: The Son’s Requirements Declared. 


1. Lowliness, vs. 24-26. 
2. Christ-likeness, vs, 27-30. 
3. Trustfuiness, vs. 31-37, 


Gotpen Text: Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus.—Phil. 2 : 5. 

Darty Home REeaprnes: 
M.—Lake 22 : 24-37. The Son’s requirements, 
T.—John 13 : 31-38. John’s partial parallel. 
W.—Matt. 20 : 20-29. Lowliness enforeed. 
T.—Mark 9 : 33-50. Lowliness enforced. 
f.—John 13: 1-17. Lowliness illustrated. 
$.—Rom. 12 :1-21. The spirit of true service. 


Lesson OuTLIME: { 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, LOWLINESS. 

|. Lowliness Overlooked: 

PE arose also a contention ; ... which of them .. . greatest 
). 

Who then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? (Matt. 18 : 1.) 

They had disputed, .. . who was the greatest (Mark 9 : 34). 

There arose a reasoning among them, which . . . greatest (Luke 9 : 46), 

Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up (1 Cor. 13 : 4), 


ll. Lordiiness Practiced: 
Kings of the Gentiles have lordship over them (25). 


‘With force and with | have ye ruled over them (Ezek, 34 ; 4). 
Rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them (Matt. 20 ; 25). 

Their great ones exercise authority over them (Mark 10 ; 42). 

Not that we bave lordship over your faith (2 Cor. 1 : 24). 


Ul. Lowliness Commended: 

The greater among you, let him become as the younger (26), 

Yet hath he respect unto the lowly (Psa. 138 ; 6). 

He giveth grace unto the lowly (Prov. 3 : 34). 

lam meek and lowly in heart (Matt. 11 : 29). 

With all lowliness and meekness (Eph. 4 : 2). 

1. “There arose also a contention among them.” (1) The con- 
jonsns parties; (2) The disputed topic; (3) The unseemly 

uarre 


q a 
2. “Ye shall not be so.’’ (1) Not like the Gentiles; (2) Not clam- 
orous for place ; (3) Not exercising lordship; (4) Not arrogating 


honors, 
8. ‘‘He that is the greater among you, let him become as the 
younger.”’ - (1) Humility practiced ; (2) Exaltation attained, 
II, CHRIST-LIKENESS, 
1. In Serving: 


Iam in the midst of you as he that serveth (27). 


The Son of man came... to minister (Matt, 20 : 28), 
I then, the Lord and the Master, have washed your feet (John 13 : 14). 


Who loved me, and gave himself up for me (Gal. 2 : 20). 
Taking the form of a servant (Phil. 2 : 7). 


i. In Enduring: 

Ye... hdve continued with me in my temptations (28). 

bar suffer with him, that we may be also glorified with him (Rom. 
217). 


If we endure, we shall also rejgn with him (2 Tim. 2 : 12). 
Jesus. .. endured the cross, despising shame (Heb. 12 : 2). 

As ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, rejoice (1 Pet. 4 ; 13). 
Hil. In Triumphing: 

Ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom (30). 
The upright shall have dominion (Psa. 49 : 14). 

Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones (Matt. 19 : 28). 

Enter thou into the joy of thy lord (Matt, 25 : 23). 

I will give to him to sit down with in my throne (Rey, 8 : 21). 

1, “Iam in the midst of you as he thatserveth.’’ (1) Jesus as a 
Saviour; (2) Jesus as a servant; (3) Jesus as a model. 

2. “‘lappoint unto you a kingdom.” (1) Master of the kingdom; 
(2) cipients of the kingdom.—(1) Christ’s authority in the 
kingdom; (2) The believer's share in the kingdom. 

3. ‘* Ye shall sit on thsonen judging the twelve tribes of Israel.”’ 
@) Exalted to thrones; (2) Exercising authority; (2) Enjoying 

onor. 
Ill, TRUSTFULNESS, 


1. The Lord’s Watchful Care: 

I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not (32), 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want (Psa. 23 : 1), 
Through the waters, I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2), 

Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20), 
I will in no wise fail thee (Heb. 13 : 5). 


ll. The Lord’s Full Knowledge : 
Thow shalt thrice deny that those knowest me (34). 


He remembereth that we are dust (Psa. 103 ; 14). 

by . ae knoweth that ye have need of all these things 
(Matt. 6 :32). 

He calleth his own sheep by name (John 10 ; 3). 

The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim, 2 : 19), 


il. The Lord’s Kind Providence: 
Lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing (35), 


Thou preparest a table before me (Psa.°28 ; 5). 

They that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing (Psa, 34 : 10), 
They shall go in and go out, and shall find ee (John 10 ; 9), 

To them that love God all things work together for good (Rom. 8 : 28). 


1, “Satan asked to have you, that he might Pe (1) Jesus; 
(2) Peter; (3) Satan.—(1) Satan’s demand ; (2) Simon’s peril ; (3) 
Christ’s help. 

2. “I made oriiention for thee, that thy faith fail not.”’ (1) 
Simon’s peril; (2) Jesus’ prayer.—(1) Satanic assault; (2) Human 

peril; (3) Protecting supplication. 

‘Thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.”’ (1) Peter's 
confidence ; (2) Peter’s peril; (3) Peter’s fall.—(1) Complete de- 
nial; (2) Repeated denial; (3) Emphatic denial, 


3. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REWARDS OF GOD’S SERVANTS, 


A crown of righteousness (2 Tim. 4 : 8). 

A crown of glory (1 Pet. 5 : 4). 

A crown of life (Jas. 1:12 ; Rev. 2: 10), 

An incorruptible crown (1 Cor. 9 : 25). 

The prize (Phil. 3 : 14). 

Treasure in heaven (Matt. 19 : 21 ; Luke 12 : 33), 

An eternal weight of glory (2 Cor. 4 : 17). 

Fulness of joy (Psa. 16 : 11; John 35 : 11). 
- Kingship with Christ (2 Tim. 2: 12; Rev. 5:10; 20: 4), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—In the narrative of Luke there 
is evidently a deviation from the regular order of events. 
Verses 21-23 tell of the prediction respecting the betrayer, 
which probably occurred before the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Some of the events in the lesson should properly 
be placed earlier. The most probable order is as follows: 
The strife as to who should be greatest (Luke 22: 24-30); 
this probably arose in connection with the taking of their 
places at the feast; the foot-washing probably occurred next 
(John 13 : 2-20); then the prediction of the betrayal (Matt. 
26 : 20-24; Mark 14; 18-21; Luke 22: 21-23), together with 
the specific pointing out of the traitor (John 13: 21-30; 
comp. Matt. 26: 25). Id is perhaps more probable that Judas 
withdrew before the institation of the Lord’s Supper. The 
second part of the lesson (vs. 31-37) is more naturally placed 
immediately after the institution; but Matthew and Mark 
put the prediction of Peter’s denial on the way to Geth- 
semane. It is likely that the prediction was repeated. The 





$.—1 Pet. 5:1-14. The spirit of true service. 





long discourse (John 14-17) follows this lesson. 


Piacr.—In the upper room at Jerusalem, mainly at the 
table during the paschal supper. 

Traz.—Probably the evening closing the 14th of Nisan, 
783 A.U.C.; that is, April 6, A.D. 30,—although there is a 
dispute at this point. 

Persons.—Our Lord with the twelve; Simon Peter is 
specially prominent; Judas was present only a part of the 
time covered by the lesson. 

InciDENTS.—The contention as to who should be greatest 
(probably connected with a strife for the more honorable 
places at the table); the lesson of humility in service; the 
promise for them in the kingdom; the prediction of trial; 
the answer of Peter; the prediction of his denial; the refer- 
ence'to their previous mission; the new conditions of service, 
in view of our Lord’s speedy death, 

PARALLEL PassaGks (in part)—Matthew 26 : 31-35; 
Mark 14: 27-31; John 13: 36-38, 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


Verse 24.—And there arose also a contention among them, which 
of them is accounted to be greatest: The two verses which follow 
those of the last lesson contain the declaration of Jesas with‘ 
reference to the betrayal. The order of the narrative is prob- 
ably not that in which the things related took place, From 
a comparison of the different Gospels, and a careful observa- 
tion of all the statements, suggestions, etc., we may believe 
that what Jesus said respecting Judas preceded the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper; and it is, to say the least, not 
improbable that this contention among the disciples, which 
is here spoken of, also preceded it. Indeed, it is difficult to 
suppose that the disciples would have engaged in such a dis- 
pute and contention immediately after they had received 
from Jesus the bread and the cup of the new covenant. 

Possibly the contention arose at the very beginning of their 
meeting in the upper room, and thus was the occasion of what 
Jesus did and said, as related in John 13: 1-20. His wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet, and his explanation of the meaning 
of the act, were an impressive rebuke to the feelings mani- 
fested in such a contention, It is not to be demanded of the 
evangelists, any more than it is of other narrators and his- 
torians, that they should always carry forward their narra- 
tives, in all their details, according to the exact chronological 
order of the facts, 

The mention of this strife as to precedence is found only in 
Luke. It was a new rising of a question which had arisen 
before, and which was not unnatural as connected with the 
thoughts of a temporal kingdom still abiding in the minds of 
the disciples. They had to be educated slowly—as, indeed, 
many of those who have followed them have had to be—out 
of the ideas of lordship and the exaltation of mere position, 
No evil has been more persistent in its hold upon the Church; 
none, perhaps, has been greater in its evil consequences; even 
as none has been more utterly opposed to the mind of Christ, 
as set forth in the verses now before us, and elsewhere in his 
teaching. 

Verses 25-27.—And he said unto them, The kings of the Gen- 
tiles have lordship over them; and they that have authority over 
them are called Benefactors, But ye shall not be so: but he that 
is the greater among you, let him become as the younger ; and he 
that is chief, as he that doth serve. For whether is greater, he that 
silteth at meat, or he that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? 
but I am in the midst of you as he that serveth: The distinction 
between the greatness which pertains to the Messianic king- 
dom and that of earthly kingdoms is set forth distinctly and 
with emphasis.—The Gentiles: That is, the nations which 
the disciples saw about them,—the kingdoms of the world, as 
contrasted with the divine kingdom. In these kingdoms the 
idea of lordship and authority is the main idea connected 
with greatness in the matter of rank or position. Jt, is also 
the idea which those who seek such greatness have in their 
minds, The word “benefactors” is here used after the mam- 
ner in which it was applied to princes; namely, as a title of 
honor. It seems to have been employed as we make use of 
such titles as “excellency.” It might bea mere title, answer- 
ing to no reality in the way of giving benefits or doing good, 
and might even be, as Godet says, “the flattering title by 
which men do not blush to honor the harshest tyrants,” 

The Messianic kingdom was to be characterized by another 
idea, and, according to the measure of its realization in the 
hearts of men, it was to know within itself no such greatness, 
The greatness of this kingdom is humility and service, It is 
the imitation of Jesus, who washes the disciples’ feet, and is 
among his followers as one that serveth. The same compari- 
son between what the disciple should be and what Jesus is, 
and the same reference of their thought to himself as the one 
great example for them, are found here which we find in 





John’s thirteenth chapter. 

Verses 28-30.— But ye are they which have continued with me 
in my temptations ; and I appoint unto you a kingdom, even as 
my Father appointed wnto me, that ye may eat and drink at my: 
| table in my kingdom; and ye shall sit on thrones judging the 

twelve tribes of Israel: The word “ye,” of verse 28, has a spe- 
| cial emphasis in the original. This emphasis is that of the 
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contrast of what they had done for him with what he would 
do for them (emphatic “1” of verse 29). There is, however, 
‘ akind of contrast here also, between the greatness of which 
they had thought, and which he had excluded, and a great- 
ness which he would give them in the future. The word 
“temptations,” here, as in some other cases, might, perhaps, 
better have been rendered “trials.” The trials, however, 


according to the New Testament usage of this word, are’ 


those which test character. As the Greek word is the same, 
in the cases where such trials are referred to, and in the 
cases where the thought is of temptation, in our common use 
of this term, the Revised Version, like the Authorized Ver- 
sion, has employed the one word “ temptation,” leaving the 
__English reader to determine the meaning in individual pas- 
“ gages, as the Greek reader was obliged to do. The translator 
| must trust come things to the intelligence of those who use 
his translation, though, in the case of the New Testament, 
“some persons do not seem disposed to allow him such a privi- 
, lege or right. 
' The Christian teaching promises a reward, The continu- 
“ance with Jesus in and through the testing trials of his life 
"was to bring to the disciples the gift of the kingdom and the 
seat upon the thrones. The word “appoint,” in verse 29, is 
“the same which is used in some other places of an appoint- 
‘ ment by will; and some have supposed this idea to be found 
‘in the verb here,—the promise being that of a dying man. 
" But this is improbable, and it does not suit the use of the 
same verb in verse 30. 
_ The kingdom is appointed for them, “that,” or “in order 
that,” etc. The end in view of the appointment, as here set 
- forth, is the participation with Jesys himself in his kingdom. 
The figure by which this participation is presented to the 
thought of the disciples is suggested by their sitting at meat to- 
_ gether at this time, and by the words of Luke 22: 16,18. The 
_ words of verse 30 are found in Matthew 19:28. The word 
_ “twelve,” however, which Matthew has, is not in Luke’s verse. 
The idea of exaltation and union with himself in judging and 
” government is added to that of participation in a feast. The 
two figures picture the promised reward, and convey the 
thought of greatness in the future kingdom, but are probably 
' Rot to be pressed as to the minute specialties of significance. 
Some writers think that the word “twelve” is omitted here 
on account of the presence of Judas; but this is a mere con- 
* fecture, and, in the opinion of the writer.of this note, not a 
very probable one. 

Verses 31-34.—Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, 

. that he might sift you as wheat: but I made supplication for thee, 

) that thy faith fail not: and do thou, when onee thou hast turned 
again, stablish thy brethren. And he said unto him, Lord, with 
thee I am ready to go both to prison and to death. And he said, 
T tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, until thou shalt 
thrice deny that thou knowest me: It will be noticed that Luke 
places the conversation with Peter respecting the denials 
before the company left the supper-room, as John apparently 
does. We may believe this to have been the true order of 
the narrative. The word “you,” in verse 31, is plural, and 
refers to all the twelve. The single disciple is individualized 
by the word “thee,” in the next verse. The desire of Satan 
was to bring all the disciples under his power, and he is 
represented as asking of God, as in the case of Job,—or, as 
the margin has it, as having obtained by asking,—the pos- 
session of them, under his own power, for the purpose of 
sifting them as wheat. They were passing, and were to 
pass, through temptations and testing trials, on their way 
toward the rewards of the kingdom. The sifting process 
separated the wheat from the chaff. It was the purpose 
and expectation of Satan to prove that all the disciples 
were as faithless and bottomless in character, as related to 
God and his kingdom, as Judas was. Jesus prayed for 
them all, as we may not doubt; but, as he was speaking 
here to Peter especially, he limits his words, in what follows, 
to him alone. 

The expression “turned again” refers to Peter’s repentance 
and recovery, and is better than,“ converted.” Revised Ver- 

‘ sion, “when once thou hast turned again,” is far better than 
Authorized Version, “ when thou art converted.” The very 
prediction of the denial involves an assurance and a promise. 

Verses 35-87.— And he said unto them, When I sent you forth 
without purse, and wallet, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And 
they said, Nothing. And he said unto them, But now, he that 
hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet: and he that 
hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy a sword, For I say unto 
you, that this which is written must be fulfilled in me, And he was 
reckoned with transgressors: for that which concerneth me hath 
fulfilment: This passage is peculiar to Luke, and contains a 
warning for the future. The utterance itself, however, says 
Meyer, is in respect of its contents so remarkably significant 
that we are bound to hold by its originality. 

In the order of the verses, these words seem to connect 
themselves with what Jesus had said of Satan as asking to 
have them. Now that he himself was to die, and leave them 
alone, greater dangers were to come from Satan’s power, and 
they must be prepared. In the former time, they lacked 
nothing, though they went forth as they did. Now they 
must take and get all help and defense that might be pos- 


sible. Even if they should be obliged to sell the outer gar- 
ment—which was of so great value as a covering—in order 
to buy a sword, they should do so without hesitation, As he 
was now to be crucified as a malefactor, they, as his disciples, 
must expect to meet the enmity of the world. The figure of 
the sword sets forth this hostility, ete., but there is no com- 
mand here to use the sword in defense of their teaching. 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Judas had just left the passover chamber without exciting 
the suspicion of the apostles as to his errand, though it was 
known to John, and perhaps to Peter, that he would prove 
atraitor, Those not in the terrible secret, sorely troubled, 
disenssed the possibility of any one of their number thus 
proving false; but a fresh outbreak of selfish ambition, on 
the old subject of their respective positions in the kingdom 
which they still expected Christ to set up, soon diverted their 
thoughts into a more pleasing channel. Instead of betraying 
their Master, they looked forward to honof as his immediate 
attendants; and this being naturally the burden of their 
conversation, the question of precedence as naturally came 
up. The universal belief of their nation had long been 
that the predictions of a ruler who should sit on the throne 
of David, and reign over a wider empire than the son of 
Jesse, were to be taken literally. He would come as the 
anointed of God, the Messiah, and receive “the nations as 
his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession,” smiting down all his enemies with a mace 
of iron, and dashing them in pieces like a potter’s vessel 
(Psa. 2: 8,9). Jerusalem would be the magnificent capital 
of a world-wide Jewish monarchy, established on the ruins 
of that of Rome. 

This was a first article in the national creed, which the 
apostles, like all other Jews, never dreamed of doubting. It 
had given rise to repeated disputes as to the dignities each 
should hold, when our Lord condescended to use his miracu- 
lous powers to vanquish all opposition, and open his trium- 
phant reign. Their minds remained still slaves to this dream 
even now, though he had so often spoken of his dying at the 
hands of his enemies. They could not understand what ran 
so counter to their ideas, 

Once more, therefore, though Gethsemane and Calvary 
were so near, the sacredness of the last evening was disturbed 
by contention about their future titles and grandeur. Their 
voices rising as each noisily asserted his claims, Christ at 
last found it necessary to calm them. “ What do I hear?” 
said he. “The old subject again! Let me show you how 
utterly contrary your selfish day dreams are to the true char- 
acter of my kingdom. The rulers of the heathen have such 
dignities as you seek, for they have lordship over their sub- 
jects; some of them indeed,—as, for example, one of the Ptole- 
mies,—styling themselves:‘ benefactors” of their people; yet 
this is, at best, a thin disguise of their real position as haughty 
rulers for selfish ends. But, instead of lordship and proud 
titles, you, as the dignitaries of my kingdom, must look for 
the very reverse. They are filled with pride, but you must 
be filled with humility; for he who wishes to be the greater 
among you must take a subordinate place, like that of a 
younger and lower towards those older and higher, and he 
who wishes to be chief must stoop to the menial offices of the 
slave who waits on those above him. See how I have acted! 
He that reclines on the couch is greater than the slave who 
ministers to the guests; but I who sit as your Master, at your 
head, have just discharged towards you all the offices of the 
humblest slave by washing your feet. Yet this lowliness, if 
you show it, will have its reward. You have kept loyally 
by me through all my trials in the past, and you shall have 
your full share in my glory; for I appoint a kingdom to you, 
as my Father has appointed one to me, and will gather you 
hereafter to eat and drink at my table, in my kingdom, as 
my most honored friends, and you will sit on thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

Jesus thought of his spiritual and eternal kingdom beyond 
death, using, respecting it, the language customary in his 
day in reference to the kingdom of the Messiah. Between 
this glory and the moment then passing there lay for him 
the cross and the spear, and for them a life of weary martyr- 
dom, to be closed, in most cases, if not in all, by a violent 
death. But Peter, full of zeal for his Master's greatness 
according to his own human estimate of it, was, evidently, 
still fall of worldly ambition. Turning to him therefore, 
Christ continued: “Simon, Simon, Satan has asked to have 
you, that he might sift you as one sifts wheat. He would 
fain try you till you utterly fall, to boast over you, that, with 
all your self-confidence, you were not wheat at all, but only 
chaff, blown away by the breath of temptation.” 

Christ knew that he was soon to deny him, though now so 
sure he would be true. But he also knew that he would rise 
from his temporary humiliation ; for he added, “ But I made 
supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not altogether; and 
do thou, when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy 





brethren.” It was apparently impossible to the warm-hearted 


apostle that he should be found wanting. “Lord,” said he, 
“T am ready to go with thee both to prison and to death.” 
“ Are you?” answered Jesus, “I tell thee, Peter, the cock 
shall not erdw this day, begun since the stars appeared, until 
thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.” A touching 
lesson to us all! 9 

Our Lord then continued, addressing the whole eleven: 
“When I sent you forth without purse, or wallet, or shoes, 
did you want for anything?” “We had all we needed,” 
replied the whole company. “But things are different now, 
Open hostility against me and against you,-for my sake, will 
prevail henceforth. Let him, therefore, who has a purse, 
take it with him, and his wallet as well; and, if he has not 
a sword, let him sell his outer coat and buy one. For I say 
to you that what was written must be fulfilled in my person,” 


—‘“and he was reckoned with transgressors,”—*“ for my life 
is drawing near its close, and you will be left like sheep with- 
out a shepherd among ravening wolves.” “We have two 


swords,” said they. “It is enough,” answered Christ. “I 
did not mean you to take my words literally, but. sought 
only to help you to realize how changed your position 
will be when I am gone. You can see this from my tell- 
ing you that two swords among eleven are enough. Your 
strength wil! lie not in an arm of flesh,—for what can you 
do against an angry world ?—but in the power granted you 
from on high.” 

They thus learned that, in his kingdom, true greatness 
meant the utter absence of selfish pride; that an humble, 
loving soul was his truest and most honored servant. Self- 
effacement for the love borne him, the homage which ex- 
presses its depth in a daily imitation of his spirit and life, 
were the graces for which there was laid up, in his kingdom, 
a crown of righteousness, That they would all show these 
he knew, so that he could tell them their future reward; 
but even among apostles one star would differ from another 
star in glory, and the lowliest among them would shine 
brightest in the heavens. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





PARTING COUNSELS AND WARNINGS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It was a strange and yet intelligible strife which broke the 
solemnities of the Last Supper. Probably its immediate occa- 
sion was the unwillingness of each to play the servant’s part 
in washing the other’s feet, which our Lord ended by doing it 
himself, But, in any case, the fact that the disciples at such an 
hour not only questioned which was the traitor, but quarreled, 
perhaps in consequence of that very question, which was the 
greater, discloses the imperfection of their sympathy with 
their Lord, and might well have brought rebuke and the 
expression of disappointment from him. 

The gentle teaching with which he seeks to instruct, with- 

nt a word as to his pained heart, is a wonderful revelation 
lof the unconguerable patience of Jesus with us, his slow 
scholars and imperfectly loving friends. That patience is 
exercised on the throne, as truly asin the upper room. The 
sayings of our Lord in this lesson cover many topics, and 
can scarcely be brought under any one title. Parting 
words, when much has to be said, and time to say it is 
short, are naturally thus miscellaneous, but all refer to the 
condition of the disciples in the impending storm, whieh is 
to burst as soon as they pass from the shelter of that quiet 
hour. 

1, Christ lays down the law of greatness in his kingdom 
on earth, and the of His kingdom in heaven. Rank 
in his Kingdom is thé exact opposite of what it is in the 
world, There its prerogative is to exercise “dominion,” 
and the name of “benefactor” is given in hollow flattery 
to rulers, though they are scourges and tyrants, The 
world’s lie witnesses to the trué nature and purpose of 
authority, and it is the Church’s truth, Doing good is the 
royal crown. Service is greatness, and greatness is service. 
Such is the law of Christ’s church, because such is the 
secret of Christ’s life; and his church lives only by par- 
ticipation of his life, which must necessarily unfold itself in 
it as it does in him. 

No doubt, the antithesis between sitting at meat and serv- 
ing is most forcible, if we see in “I am among you as he that 
serveth ” reference to his girding himself with the towel and 
taking the basin. If so, Luke and John beautifully explain 
each other. But, whether it b¢@ so or not, our Lord here 

rounds the law for us on his own example, The highest 

as stooped lowest. His rule is by service and for service. 
Therefore, if we haye drunk in of his spirit, and have been 
made victorious over self by the power of his self-sacrificing 
love, we shall regard all our superiority over others as an 
obligation to help them, and use it, not to feed miserable, 
paltry vanity, or to get for ourselves comforts and attention, 
but for the good of others. 

The professing church has a great deal to learn yet, of the 
meaning of these solemn words, for there is as much striving 
of worldly ambition, and as great,repugnance to take a menial 
place, among so-called Christians, to-day, as ever was shown 





in the upper room. We think the words very beautiful, and 
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many of usin our hearts regard them as just a trifle quixotic 
and overstrained, At any rate, we live as if we did. 

So far as the disciples’ strife was right, our Lord responds 
to it, and meets legifimate longings for s place in his king- 
dom, in verses 28,29. How beautifully that acknowledg- 
ment, “ Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations,” shows Christ's longing for sympathy, and the 
pain to him of loneliness! . 

Note, in the words, the tempted Christ, all whose life was 
temptation, though the wilderness at the beginning, and the 
garden at the close, witnessed the keenest assaults. Note the 
solitary Christ, who clings to these nren as if finding some 
alleviation of his terrible loneliness, even in their half-un- 
intelligent company and weak love. Note the grateful Christ, 
who recognizes the fidelity even of the men who so sadly failed 
to sympathize with him, and were so soon to deserthim. He 
is thankful even for the drop of impure water which their 
friendship lays on his lips. 

Note the promise of reward. Some superfine moralists 
tell us that the regard for heavenly happiness is a very low 
motive. What a pity that Jesus did not know that lofty 
morality! He recognizes the desire, and promises to fulfil it. 
What extraordinary promises from the lips of a man within 
a few hours of his death asacriminal! He claims the power 
to determine men’s destiny; he asserts his own dominion. 
Who is he, that he should give away kingdoms in this 
fashion? Had he any right to do so, and, if he had, what 
was his right? 

He casts his promise into two forms,—the table and the 
thrones. The former points to the meal at which they were 
sitting, and turns its sorrow into joy. From it he went out 
to die, and they to forsake him, to deny him, to lament him 
as lost forever. From that other table they shall go no more 
out. Many a prophecy and parable converge to illustrate 
this promise, which speaks of that future as repose, full satis- 
faction of all capacities and desires, festivity and society. 
The thrones, on the other hand, point to participation in his 
kingly authority. The law for our kingship there shall be 
the same as that which he has just laid down for it here. 
Then, as now, dignity shall mean service, in higher forms 
and on a wider scale than we can dream of now, but still ser- 
vice, What further glory is intended by the judicial office 
here attributed to the saints, we must wait for experience to 
teach. Enough that it shall be the result of union with 
Jesus the King and Judge, whereby all his servants, par- 
taking of his life, shall in some unknown manner share his 
Offices and be invested with hie dignity. 

2. The vain warning to self-confidence. The. sudden tran- 
sition to Peter may have been occasioned by the word “ temp- 
tations” in verse 28, or by the departure of Judas, into whom 
Satan had entered. The same enemy who had conquered 
the traitor, was threatening all (“you,” plurffl), and espe- 
cially one. Christ foresees and forewarns,—proof at once of 
Divine knowledge and love. The emphatic repetition of 
his name calls for Peter’s special attention, and seeks to 
shake his self-complacency. “Simon” warns him of his weak- 
ness, and of the danger of relapsing to the old, simply human 
character. 

The warning thus impressively introduced falls into three 
parts,—the disclosure of the impending assault and assailant, 
the majestic intervention of Jesus as the victorious antagonist 
of the evil power, and the glimpse of future duty and blessing 
as the result of fall and recovery. It augurs little reverence 
for Christ to treat these words as mere metaphor or accom- 
modation to popularerror. They are enigmatical and incom- 
plete, as all references to that dread subject are; but they 
seem clearly to imply the reality of an evil personality, who 
desires to wreck all good effort, and to blast every Christ- 
loving heart, and turn out of the way all Christ-follow- 
ing feet. 

The limitation of his power is also taught. His malignity 
cannot shake his sieve without God’s permission, He is held 
in a leash, which he loathes, but cannot break. 
doctrine of the prologue to Job endorsed by Jesus, and it 
should be accepted by us. It is but a glimpse into the dark 
world, but it reveals a truth as to all Christ’s servants which 
may well make us self-distrustful. Jesus presents himself to 
Peter’s faith and ours as more than a match for the enemy. 
He is our intercessor, and prays with special and discrimi- 
nating earnestness for the one who is in most danger. What 
did he pray? Not that the apostle might be spared the trial. 
but that his faith might not die out. Was his prayer then in 

vain, since Peter fell? By no means; for, though his faith 
was eclipsed for the moment, it did not fail in the long run. 
So we may be sure that, the more we need Christ’s interces- 
sion and intervention, the more it is put forth for us; and, 
though our feet may stumble, recovery is possible, by the 

_ power of his restoring arm and the efficacy of his pleading 
voice, 
The defense of the soul in temptation and its recovery are 
blessedly set forth here. The future happy results of the les- 
sons learned in fall and recovery are taught in the last clause 
of the warning. Peter was sifted; but it was the chaff, not 
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foremost, and prepared him to be more helpful to his breth- 

ren. A good man’s falls make him better when repented of 

and forgiven and remembered; and Satan’s sifting does the 

opposite of the sifter’s intention, and the same as the Master’s 

winnowing. 

It is the height of folly and rashness to neglect Christ’s 

warnings; but Peter ventures it,so sure of himself is he. 

His readiness to follow to the death was sincere; but how 

little he knew, or we know, the power of unfelt temptation, or 

the weakness of untried faith! Trust no feelings or resolves. 

Despise no dangers, nor neglect any warnings, and rely on 

Christ alone. “Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.” 

8. In the last section of the lesson, the disciples are warned 

that a new order of things for them is at hand, requiring their 

own providence and efiort, in new measure.’ The laws regu- 

lating their earlier mission are formally repealed, and, in the 

prospect of Christ’s departure, they and all the succeeding 

ages of the Church are summoned to add to their faith the 

wise use of ordinary means of provision and defense. The 

time for going out without purse or scrip is over. To do so 

now is not faith, but disobedience. To provide purse and 

wallet is not “ worldliness,” but obedience. A present Christ 
enjoins bare reliance on him; a present-absent Christ enjoins 
reliance and effort. 

Did he mean the injunction about the sword to be taken 
literally? If he did, he contradicts all the rest of his teach- 
ing, and destroys the force of his own demonstration to Pilate 
that his kingdom was not of this world. If his utterances 
seem contradictory, is it more reasonable that the many 
should determine the meaning of the one, or the opposite? 
If he meant the disciples to take his words as they did take 
them, would he have said that “two swords” were “enough”? 
A hopeful armory to fight the world with! 

The precept but puts in parabolic form the thought thet for 
the future his servants had to use their own arms to protect 
their own heads, since he would be no more with them; 
but that he who sent them forth as lambs in the midst of 
wolves, and taught that the weapon for his followers was 
the copy of his own all-suffering patience, departs from the 
whole tenor of his example and teaching here, seems to me 
incredible, 

Why is this new order of things to come to pass? Verse 
37 answers, “ For I say unto you,” etc, If he is to be reck- 
oned among the transgressors, his servants, too, will be the 
objects of the world’s hostility and misconstruction, To ex- 
pect the world to help the church is to be blind to the rela- 
tions between them, which copy those between the world and 
Christ. To take help from the world’s scrip or wallet or 
sword, is to sin against the very spirit of the order which 
Christ has established. Mark, too, the recurrence here of 
that imperative “must” to-which Jesus willingly bowed. It 
molded his life; .and he went to Calvary as obeying the neces- 
sity, which was created by redeeming love, and accepted 
unfalteringly, by his filial obedience and resolve to save, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
SERVICE THE MEASURE OF GREATNESS. 


I just heard a deck hand asked if we should reach New 
York to-day. He replied, “I do not know; my duty is only 
tosweep the deck.” It almost seemed a mean-spirited answer. 
But it was wise. He had nosextant, or logarithms, nor ability 
to use them; but if he swept the deck faithfully, he could 
come to that ability, and more. Christ’s instructions may 
have seemed mean-spirited to men in a hot strife as to who 
should be accounted, not be, greatest. But it was the essence 
of wisdom and the law of his life. It was his meat and drink 
to do the will of another. He did always the things that 
pleased Him, not himself. So much needs to be done in the 
universe of the great Worker, that the one who can do the 
most service is given the greatest opportunity. 

Association with the King of the universe in what he calls 
temptation brings kingship (vs. 29, 30). 

How fiercely Satan sought to make a double breach, at the 
last moment, in the number of Christ’s disciples! Betrayal 
and death of Christ was not enough. The natural leader of the 
disciples must be separated from Christ’s strengthening, if 
possible (v. 31). 

If Peter failed not, it would be use Neither 
wisdom, strength, confidence, nor personal character, would 
be sufficient (v.32). 

How much did “converted” mean? Was he as yet a fol- 
lower by mere natural enthusiasm and personal devotion? 
At least he had not yet strength to stand himself, to say 
nothing of strengthening othefs. But the man who was to 
make such a pitiable display of weakness can be made strong 
enough to supply strength to all the other ten, and to help 
turn the world upside down. Are there any limits to con- 
verting and strengthening grace? 

How little we know ourselves, and how well Christ knows 
us (vs. 83,34)! Lord, so teach us that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 





the wheat, that was got rid of. His fall and restoration puri- 
fied him of his rashness, his self-confidence, his love of being 
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Christ knew perfectly both the favoring tide, when he and 


his disciples were given plenty without purse, and the ebbing 
wave, when no one would give them anything (vs. 35, 36). 
He had fulfilled prophecy after prophecy in his life, and 
now he saw the last one before him (v.37). 


Steamship Etruria. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL. 


There arose also a contention among them, which of them is 
accounted to be greatest (v.24). And these were the chosen 
apostles of Jesus, at the close of their years of training under 
his personal ministry. It was a time of peculiar solemnity, 
when it would seem that they must have been less liable than 
ordinarily to be swayed by trifling matters. Yet these dis. 
ciples, at that time, were in a wrangle over their own relative 
worth and importance, instead of giving their first thoughts 
to their Master and to their personal duty in his service, 
Could such a thing happen in our day, under similar circum- 
stances? Would we be selfish enough, and mean enough, to 
think more of the honors we might receive in Christian work, 
than of the service we might render to our Lord and to our 
fellow-Christians? There are those who would do this, 
but are we of that number? Even if we would be like the 
apostles in this particular, it doesn’t follow that we are 
like them in their best estate. It is a great deal easier to 
be like the apostles in their faults, than to be like them in 
their virtues, 

He that is the greater among you, let him become as the. 
younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth serve (v. 26). 
There are few men, including women, who would object to 
being deemed the greater and more eminent in their sphere; 
and here is a suggestion us to the way of winning such 
priority. Becoming as the younger would be more attrac- 
tive, in our Western world, than becoming as a servant; but 
in Oriental life the younger members of the family have to 
be as servants, so that the two things there come to the same 
result. And as a practical matter, he who is readiest to count 
himself at the service of others is surest to win honor from 
others, Not he who claims service, but he who renders it, 
commands the esteem and regard of his fellows. Whoever 
would win a foremost place in the business-house, or the 
church, or the community, where his lot is cast, would do 
well to prove himself a helper to all about him; and if he 
really is more efficient in this way than his fellows, the fact 
will be recognized by others. 

Simon, Simon, behold Satan asked to have you, that he might 
sift you as wheat: but I made supplication for thee, that thy faith 
fail not (vs. 31,32). Theodore Parker said that it was very 
evident that Jesus of Nazareth believed in a personal Devil, 
And here we have a picture of Satan praying for an oppor- 
tunity to test the worth of the disciples of Jesus, while Jesus 
prays for the fidelity of these disciples personally. A thought 
like this ought to promote the fear and the faith of every one 
of us. The best and the bravest soldier does. have. fear, 
because he knows the perils of war; yet he trusts his com- 
mander, and goes ahead in the line of duty in spite of his 
fears. The sifting process is a pleasant one only to the man 
who is sure that he is good grain, and not chaff. But he for 
whom Jesus Christ is praying and working can have con- 
fidence that he will be taken care of in spite of his personal 
lack. Satan is our enemy, Jesus Christ is our friend. This 
fact it is that should cause us to have fear and faith, and to 
triumph over our fears by means of our faith. 

He said wnto him, Lord, with thee I am ready to go both to 
prison and to death, And he said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock shail 
not crow this day, until thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest 
me (vs. 33, 34). How brave and true we are in our hopes 
and plans! How cowardly and fickle we show ourselves in 
the testing hour of our characters! If, indeed, we were of 
those who would not fail in an emergency, we should not be 
over-confident and boastful on that point in advance, Dis- 
trust of self is an element of safety. It is the man who is 
sure he is in no danger who is most likely to be swept away 
by some unlooked-for peril. Let no man say of himself, 
“There is one sin which I could never commit;” for the 
germs of the worst of crimes are in us all, and if we are left 
to ourselves in the time of temptation and of opportunity, we 
may sin in the very line where we count ourselves strong 
beyond the possibility of falling. 

He said,... When I sent you forth without purse, and wallet, 
and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing. And 
he said,... But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a wallet: and he that hath none, let him sell his cloke, 
and buy a sword (vs, 35, 36). There are times when we need 
make no preparation for our necessities, and there are times 
when preparation is our duty. When God calls us to act 
without the helps that we should desire, he will give us the 
ability to get along without them; but when he discloses to 
us helps that are for our use, we shall evidence faith in him 
by availing ourselves of those helps. Just as we aré at the 
present, we can trust God to use us in his service; but we 
have no right to neglect due preparation for the futare. 
Faith in God is shown in wise investments, and in the pur- 





chase of medicines, quite as fully as in resting ourselves on 
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his love when we are without money and with no medicine 
for the time being. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Last week we studied about the progressive feasts, and saw 
that the one instituted by the Master was greater than that 
by Moses. Alas that we should be obliged to study the 
lesson for to-day! or, rather, alas that the occurrences of 
this lesson should ever have taken place! One would have 
thought that, at least at such a time as this, the disciples 
would have behaved themselves, But no, they in some 
Way fell to quarreling as to which of them was the greatest; 
and in this contest it is evident that each one pressed, not the 
Claims of the others, but his own. It is of no importance 
what they fell out about,—whether it was over an imaginary 
_Office worth a million, or over something worth only a straw. 
The point is that each one was bent on advancing his own 
Gaim, to the detriment of the claims of the others. 
°-No doubt they had arguments that they advanced, and it 
would be sad, but instructive, could we know what each one 
based his claims upon. Judas may have claimed the pre- 
eedence on the ground that he was already the treasurer of 
the company, while Peter would naturally fall back on the 
proclamation of his having the keys of the kingdom. James 
and John (sons of thunder) would not be long in disputing 
the claim of Peter, on the ground that the Master always 
took them with him when he.took Peter, and that therefore 
they were as good as he. John may, perhaps, have added 
gently the fact that the Master had a peculiar love for him, 
and so he would be preferred to all the others, Certain it is 
that when once human nature is aroused, it will plead its own 
Cause with more of vehemence than of wisdom. 

It took the most remarkable object-lesson that the world 
ever saw, to bring these twelve quarrelers to their senses, 
And even that did not last long, for soon Peter was again 
asserting that he would be more stedfast than any of the other 
apostles. 

Thus it turned out that the feast that exhibited the infinite 

love of God to men also exhibited the infinite meanness of 
men toward each other. While God, in the person of his 
Son, was giving them his all, they would not yield to each 
other by one hair’s-breadth, While he was purchasing for 
them a kingdom, they were quarreling about its offices. Alas 
for the pride of the human heart, and the depravity of human 
mature! If you want to know whether men are totally de- 
praved or not, take a true spiritual photograph of them, and 
look at it carefully. 
_ This lesson will afford a most proper occasion to draw atten- 
tion to the sin of pride. It was pride that led these men to 
strive for the ascendency in this way. None of them wanted 
to be the servant of the other, but each desired to be served. 
Now, pride is not dead yet, but abides in all its power among 
men to-day. It may, and does often, try to wear the garments 
of humil¥y, but in its nature it is ever the same, It thinks 
more of self than it ought to think, and, as a consequence, 
strives to exalt self above others. See how it manifests itself 
in our days! At every turn we shall find it predominant. 
Take, first, 

Pride of Birth.—If we ever have anything of which it is 
ridiculous to be proud it is this, because with our birth we have 
absolutely nothing to do. It is no credit to be born the son 
of a king, or discredit to be the daughter of a gypsy. We 
may, and ought to be, grateful for good birth and antecedents, 
but to be proud of them is to take pride in that over which we 
have had not the slightest control. Yet there are many 
thousands who strut through the world as proud as peacocks 
because they happen to have had some aristocratic father or 
mother. In spite of all the shame and disgrace of licentious 
lives, they still boast of their ancestry. Then there is 

Pride of Education.—This is somewhat more reasonable, if 
that were possible. Yet who that has a good education 
but owes it to others in a great measure. Each man only 
builds on what others have done before him. If they had 
not wrought us they did, he would not have been able to 
climb to where he stands, Besides, it is probably due to the 
care of his parents that he stands at all well in this line. If 
in all these cases we were to subtract all that was not due to 
the man himself, we should find surprisingly little left. The 
fact is, that the smartest man, left to himself absolutely, would 
be little better than a savage. See, now, 

Pride of Wealth.—To see how absurd this is, look at the 
savage who is proud because he has three strings more of glass 
beads than his rival. How he struts, and prides himself on 
his acquisition! Is he foolish? No less foolish is the man 
who prides himself because he has a few more pieces of paper, 
that they call bonds, than his rival business friend across the 
street. The spirit of the savage is the same as that of the 
Wall Street broker, only it deals with different things. The 
one prizes glass beads; the other, certain pieces of paper. 
Both are proud, and both are ridiculous, not to say sinful. 

Pride of Dress.—On Easter Sunday, walk on the avenue, 
after the morning service has given out, and use your eyes. 


See the men and maidens, how they promenade with their 
Easter garments. Say, is there pride in their hearts, think 
you, or are they entirely unconscious of their new hats and 
bonnets? Are gloves and canes at all in their thoughts, or 
are they thinking of the sermon? Now if there is anything 
in all the world that is absolutely ridiculous, it is pride of 
dress. With a peacock’s feather in her hat, which she never 
grew, the woman is prouder than the peacock was who grew 
it. And so we might go on, almost ad infinitum, showing how 
in manifold ways pride crops out, and, at the same time, often 
tries to hide itself behind a mock humility. Then this pride 
induces men to push others down, in order that they may 
themselves be exalted. If this does not succeed, then pride 
is wounded, and grieves, and hates those who have come in 
its way. 

We have left but little space in which to show how this 
pride may be overcome. It can only be eradicated by the 
spirit of the Master. Pray that he who was humility itself 
may transfuse into you that same blessed spirit, that the 
hideousness of pride may forever disappear. Only he can do 
it, but if you really want it done, he can and will. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
' BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did Jesus eat the last passover with his disciples? 
What was his dying request to all who love him? What 
does it show forth when his followers eat the Lord’s Supper 
together? At that last supper with Jesus, one of the disciples 
leaned his head upon Jesus’ breast ; he wrote and preserved 
much that Jesus said in that upper room. If you read five 
chapters of John’s Gospel, from the thirteenth through the 
seventeenth chapter, you will find his loving words and his 
last prayer with them. Would you think an unkind or 
envious thought, or a selfish feeling, could have entered into 
any heart at that sad hour when they heard Jesus say, 
“ Before I suffer”? And yet it wasso. Even there, and not 
for the first time, there was strife, a dispute among Christ’s 
chosen friends who should be greatest. Once before, when 
they came to a house in Capernaum, Jesus asked what they 
were disputing about among themselves by the way. Do 
you remember whom he called and set “in the midst”? 
This time they disputed who should have places of honor 
with their Master; for even though they knew he said he 
was to die, they seemed to believe that his kingdom on earth 
was soon to be established. The mother of James and John 
once asked if her sons might sit by his side in his kingdom. 
That, in an earthly kingdom, would have made them princes 
above all others. Judas, who carried the money; Peter, 
whom Jesus had called the: Rock, and others whom he had 
sometimes favored or honored with some special word or ser- 
vice for him, would expect places in his kingdom. Once 
more Jesus taught a lesson of humility. He who came from 
heaven’s highest throne, to be poor and despised on earth, 
to spend his whole life. serving others, told them what it 
meant to serve in his kingdom. 

He that Serveth.—Jesuis talked to them of the kings of the 
earth, how they loved to lord it over their people, to reign 
with power, and yet made the people call them benefactors, 
as if they did not exact hard service from the people, but 
were a benefit and a blessing to those whom they governed. 
Jesus Christ was to establish a kingdom on the earth, and 
the disciples were to remain and work for him; but they 
were not to reign as kings until earthly work should be done. 
As his followers they were to serve; for he bade them remem- 
ber that he who would be chief among them must be willing 
to do most in serving others. Could they have forgotten the 
lesson given with the child before them when Jesus said, 
“ He that is least among you all, the same is great ” ? 

The Last Lesson to the Twelve.—Jesus then gave them a 
lesson which they could never forget. How their eyes must 
have followed him as he arose from where he rested on the 
cushions, stepped back from the table, and took off his outer 
flowing garment! They watched as he took a towel and 
spread it about him as a servant would gird or prepare him- 
self to wait upon guests. He took a basin and water, and, 
stooping behind the seats, began to wash their feet, and wipe 
the cleansed feet upon the towel around him. It was usual 
for a servant, often a slave, to wash the feet of guests as they 
entered. From what place had they walked into Jerusalem? 
Yet no disciple had offered to wash off the dust of the road 
frorfi the tired feet of the Master or the other disciples. In 
their disputing for place, this had been neglected or forgot- 
ten. Jesus had done for them all many a service of kindness 
and help; he had guided their way in journeying, had worked 
miracles to provide food, to calm their fears, pay a needful 
tax, deliver from danger, and had blessed some of their homes 
with his presence and help. The very last work of his hands 
for them as a company of disciples was while he acted as a 
servant and washed their feet. He came to Peter. The feet 
that had tried to walk to Jesus on the sea, and went up the 
holy mountain with him, were they to be washed like the 
rest? “Thou shalt never wash my feet,” he said. But 
Jesus taught him to submit to his will: “If I wash thee not, 








thou hast no part with me.” Was Peter willing then? So 
the Master did the lowly work for all as he said, “I have 
given you an example; I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth,”+ Did any disciple offer to wash the Master’s feet? 
We cannot tell if such a thought came to any mind; but we 
know those feet so soon to be pierced had been anointed with 
precious ointment and wiped with long flowing hair, and that 
Jesus said “She did it for my burial.” 

A Kingdom.—While Jesus taught the lesson of humble 
service, yet he told the disciples that they were appointed or 
chosen for a kingdom which they were to watch and serve 
for him. They were to be ready to do any work, however 
lowly, to help him to reign in the hearts of men, winning 
them to believe in Christ, and so belong to the kingdom of 
God. Through faithful service and danger, through trials 
and temptations, they were to do their appointed work as 
Jesus was even then doing the will of his Father, who had 
appointed him. He encouraged their hearts by telling of 
the heavenly reward. Suffering and persecution awaited 
them, but hereafter they were to sit with him upon thrones 
everlasting. 

Simon Peter—He was warned of a temptation awaiting 
him, coming before the light of another day. Jesus told him 
that Satan desired his service; but he said, “I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not.” Blessed Saviour! He 
prays for his children, and knows when they are tempted, 
when they are weak and need strength from him. Peter the 
bold said, “Lord, with thee I am ready to go both to prison 
and to death.’ Whoknew Peter’s heart most thoroughly,— 
Peter himself, or Jesus? Hesaid to Peter, “I tell thee, Peter, 
the cock shall not crow this day, until thou shalt thrice deny 
that thou knowest me.” More fearful words were spoken 
when Jesus said, “One of you shall betray me.” Jesus was 
to be denied and betrayed, and “reckoned with transgressors.” 
With the suffering all before him, he spoke more words of 
love and farewell, gave the promise of comfort and peace 
after he had gone, and the remembrance of Christ’s service 
for them remained to help them live in the spirit of our 
golden text for to-day. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“Tury ... ARE CALLED Beneractors” (Gr. euergetes). 
—There is, probably, in this word rendered “ benefactors,” an 
historical allusion which would be well understood by the 
disciples. It was not forgotten among the Jews how Ptolemy 
IIL. of Egypt had overrun and plundered Syria, and had 
recovered the trophies carried by Cambyses from Egypt, 
among them many Egyptian idols, which he restored to their 
temples, and therefore, was surnamed “The Benefactor.” 
Commentators are agreed that it is this Ptolemy who is spoken 
of as the king of the south in Daniel 11 : 7-9, where his cam- 
paign against Antiochus is described. He “exercised author- 
ity” over the Jews by exacting from them an annual tribute 
of twenty talents. The refusal of the high-priest Onias, son 
of Simon the Just, to pay the arrears of this tribute, and its 
enforcement through the instrumentality of his nephew 
Joseph, were remembered by the Jews as a bitter humilia- 
tion and a renewal of Egyptian bondage. 

“Yur Cock SHALL not Crow THIS Day, BErore.”— 
Difficulties have been raised because St. Mark, in his more 
detailed account, states, “before the cock crow twice.’ The 
apparent discrepancy is easily explained from the fact that 
the time of the second crowing of the cock was usually spoken 
of as the “cock-crowing.” We are all familiar with the 
habit of the cock to crow suddenly at different times during 
the night, but we are not, in our northern latitudes, accus- 
tomed to hear the call at one special hour of the night. Yet 
everywhere it is the habit of the bird to raise its note at least 
three times in the night. The times are probably irregular 
with us, because the night is of very different length at dif- 
ferent periods Of the year; but in the latitude of Palestine 
the difference between the longest and the shortest night is 
comparatively small, and the crowing takes place at about 
the same hours throughout the year; that is, first, between 
11 P. M. and midnight; second, between 2 and 3 A. M.; 
third, about an hour before sunrise. But it is to the second 
cock-crowing that the term is generally applied. Thus our 
Lord speaks of it as a definite pefiod of the night in Mark 
13:35: “Ye know not when the master of the house cometh, 
at even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning.” Here the first crowing cannot be intended, 
because that is always before midnight; nor the third, 
because that is before dawn. Dean Alford remarks, “The 
first cock-crowing is at midnight; but, inasmuch as few hear 
it, when the word is used generally we mean the second 
crowing, early in the morning, before dawn.” Every traveler 
in the East who has slept, or tried to sleep, where poultry are 
kept, must be painfully aware of the regularity and the 
unanimity with which the cocks crow in full chorus three 
times during the night. The poultry which have been intrg- 
duced from England into the Southern Hemisphere, have 
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resumed the habit of crowing with punctual regularity; and, 
among the nativesof the New Hebrides, I have been informed 
by a missionary that the night is divided into three watches, 
known as the first, second, and third cock-crowing. 

“Wuewn I Sent You wirhovur Pursz, anp Scrip, anp 
SHoxs.”—These are the three requisites for every traveler in 
the East, though now, when the country is not under the settled 
rule which prevailed in the days of the Romans, a weapon 
of some kind, or at least a stout cudgel, must be added. The 
equipment was the same many ages before that period ; for 
Homer describes Ulysses as traveling with a purse, a bag, 
and a staff (Od. 17, 197), using the very same word for scrip 
or bag. The purse isa leather bag, hung round the neck 
underneath the shirt, and containing money and other valu- 
ables, and especially the signet ring, so treasured by every 
Arab, who always carries it in this purse. The scrip is slung 
across the shoulders outside the clothing, containing provisions 
for the way, usually olives, figs, and thin barley-cakes rolled 
up or folded square. The shoes are sandals made of hide 
with the hair on, and fastened with thongs. They are carried 
by the traveler—who in sandy or grassy places always walks 
barefoot—to protect his feet on rocky or hilly ground. 


The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





I AM IN THE MIDST OF YOU 
SERVE 
TO YOU 


WARN 
STRENGTHEN 
LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY. 











LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU, 


OWLY, RAYERFUL, 
OYAL, REPARED, 


WHICH WAS ALSO IN CHRIST JESUS. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“* Blest be the tie that binds.” 
“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 
" “My soul be on thy guard.” 
“ Are you ready, are you ready?” 
“ Down in the valley with my Saviour.” 
* Something for thee.” 
* Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Our ideas, and our Lord’s ideas, concerning our proper 
place among our fellows, and concerning our measure of 
strength in and of ourselves, are brought into sharp contrast 
in this lesson. And the teachings of this lesson are for us all. 

_ The apostles were inclined to seek the best place for them- 
selves, and to think they had a right toit. This strife on 
their part was not because they were apostles, but it was 
because they were men. Let no one of us say that he is 
above all such self-seeking as the apostles were guilty of ; 
for their spirit so far is the spirit of every one of us. How- 
ever we may refrain from showing our feelings in this line, 
all of us would be glad to be reckoned as good as those about 
us, and to be given a foremost place in personal and social 
honors. But our Lord would have us understand, as he 
wanted his apostles to realize, that the true measure of honor 
for any and all of his followers is what they do for others, 
instead of what they gain from others, Competition in this 
line is legitimate. We have a right to try to love our fel- 
lows more than anybody else loves them, and to be of more 
service to them. And honest competition of this sort will 
prove to our advantage, as well as to the advantage of others. 

The most zealous and earnest of the apostles was sure that 
he would never prove false or disloyal to his Master; but 
our Lord told-:him he would fail in the first great emergency. 
Let no one of us think himself stronger and safer than Peter 
in this line of service. Every one of us is in danger of just 
such weakness as Peter showed. Who of us, indeed, has not 
already denied his Lord in some hour of special temptation 
before the world? 

_ We are selfish ; we are weak. The Devil would like to 
break us down; and if he gets a good chance at us, he will 
be likely to do so. But our Saviour calls us to be unselfish, 
tobe faithful, to be true; and he prays for us, as well as 
speaks words of cheer t6 us. Our hope, and our only hope, 
is in him, against the Devil and against ourselves. 





ADDED POINTS. 

Primitive Christianity had its bright side and its darker. 
If we would take the early disciples of Jesus for an example, 
let us distinguish between their virtues, which are to be imi- 


The world recognizes—in others—the correctness of the 
standard of personal worth which Jesus points out. All will 
admit that the man who is ready to do most for us is a better 
man than the one who would claim most from us, There- 
fore, if we would win the good opinion of others, let us prove 
ourselves the efficient helpers of others. 

It is right for us to take Jesus Christ as our pattern and 
model, in spirit and conduct. He came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. He was always ready to do for others; 
and we ought to strive to be like him so far. 

Those who are with Christ in the hour of earthly trial, 
shall be with him in the hour of heavenly triumph. Our 
opportunity of getting nearest him now, in order to be nearest 
him always, is when we are tempted, and are sufferers in 
consequence. 

What would our peril be, if, while Satan is praying and 
watching for our overthrow, our Saviour were not praying 
and watching for our rescue? 

When we have been divinely helped in our trial, it is our 
duty to make our experience of practical value to those who 
are in like peril with ourselves. In this way it is that good 
will come to others through our severest life-struggles. 

The work of our Lord here on earth is not yet accom- 
plished. And in that which remains of his earthly labors 
we are privileged to bear a part as his servants and followers. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


<a 
STANLEY AND EMIN* 


As one walks through the well-filled alcoves devoted 
to the literature of African travel, in any one of our 
larger libraries, he finds that his mind returns, with 
special liking, to a féw of the many books therein con- 
tained. Drummond’s Tropical Africa continually pleases 
by its admirable arrangement, its luminous style, and its 
vivid picture of the slave-trade as it is to-day; while a 
few other books of peculiar force or attractiveness stand 
forth from their fellows. But above them all rise the 
works of Livingstone, with their wonderful rec6rd of 
personal manliness, heroic courage, scientific investi- 
tion, and religious zeal. Even Thomas Hughes’ life 
of Livingstone, though not professedly an original con- 
tribution to African lore, has. been found a convenient 
compend and a stimulating record. With the nameof 
Livingstone is closely connected that of Henry M. Stan- 
ley, his last “discover” (in a sense), companion for a 
brief period, and friend. Stanley cannot, in any full 
degree, be called Livingstone’s successor; his work has 
been secular, not religious, journalistic, not broadly 
scientific or specially ethnological; and he lacks, for the 
most part, Livingstone’s distinction of literary style. 
But, though not a better soldier, he is a younger and 
later; to him have been committed almost unprece- 
dented duties of exploration, military leadership, and 
rescue of the less efficient Emin. If comparison between 
Livingstone and Stanley is unnecessary, the just fame of 
the latter—now at its height—is thereby relieved from 
contrasts which would be dangerous to nine hundred 
and ninety-nine explorers out of a thousand. Stanley’s 
work is his own; his previous volumes have been eagerly 
read because they deserved to be; and though the feverish 
uncertainty concerning the explorer’s fate, a few months 
ago, gives an added and a temporary public to his latest 
books, their pages will be found to reward study for their 
own sake. 

It must frankly be said, however, that the two vol- 
umes entitled In Darkest Africa, which bring Stanley’s 
story up to date, cannot be considered his final, or, as a 
whole, a very creditable, addition to the literature of 
travel. Properly speaking, they are not artistic litera- 
ture at all; they abound in infelicitous or inaccurate 
English; a confusion of tenses is a prevalent error, 
especially in the first part; and only when Stanley gives 
rein to his unquestionable powers of enthusiastic elo- 
quence, as in his thoughts in African forests, his just 
indignation at Emin’s weakness and vacillation, or his 
outbursts of gratitude for preservation, does he thrill or 
command his audience as Livingstone used todo. Fur- 
thermore, the ethnological or geographical value of his 
pages is rather disappointingly small; they are, of course, 
important because they are the latest record; but Barth, 
Burton, Speke, or Emin himself, has told a more nearly 
full, and a more instructive, tale of land, lake, forest, 
and folk. Stanley is a greater organizer and leader than 
any of them, and a far greater commander than the 
equally devout and brave, but less practical, Charles 
Gordon. We have looked to him for a wonderful and 





Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, 





tated, and their faults, which are to be shunned. 


* In Darkest Africa; or, The 
Governor of Equatoria. by Henry M. Stanley. 2 vols., 9x6 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, and with maps; BP xiv, 547; xvi,540. New York: 
Charlies Scribner's Sons. Price, $7.50 (by subscription). 


. 

ever-to-be-praised work in opening a new region, and in 
broadly telling us what he has found; but, notwithstand- 
ing the real discoveries connected with his name, he will be 
remembered as a pushing traveler rather than as a scien- 
tific observer. As Emerson says, “Every man to his 
chosen work.” Stanley’s has been great enough, and 
his success high enough, for anybody. That success, 
furthermore, has been won by himself, under God; it 
contains few conspicuous elements of luck or unworthi- 
ness. By and by, when, in the leisure of later years, he 
prepares that careful summary of his toils for which his 
friends assure us we may look, we shall see the extent 
and the value of his undertakings. In the present yol- 
umes he has, of course, worked under vast disadvantagés, 
They were prepared at topmost speed, when he had 
hardly become acclimatized after many months of ter- 
rible toils that would have killed a weaker man, and 
that nearly killed him, How he could have written so 
much in so short a time, even had he been in full health 
and in long residence in some temperate country, is & 
marvel; that he produced these chapters under the 
existing circumstances almost disarms criticism. 


The general character and value of Mr, Stanley’s mas 
sive new volumes are exactly described by their sub 
title: The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, Governor 
of Equatoria. Here we have a plain and modest story 
of determined heroism, devoted self-sacrifice, and suc- 
ceasful achievement, with many pictures of trial and 
triumph, of marvelous and unfamiliar scenery, and of 
abnormal character, from that of the dwarfs to that of 
Emin himself. After a preliminary account of African 
exploration, Egyptian politics, and England’s connee- 
tion therewith, the author takes his readers with him to 
the Congo, Stanley Pool, Yambuya, Panga Falls, Ugar« 
rowa’s, Kilonga-Longa’s, Ipoto, Mazamboni’s Peak, Fort 
Bodo, Lake Albert Nyanza, Banalya, Kavalli, Zanzibar, 
and other places the names of which become increasingly 
familiar as the narrative proceeds, The choicest pages 
are those in which Mr. Stanley describes the ancient 
race of African dwarfs, the Mountains of the Moon, and 
the Great Central African Forest. The chapter on the 
last-named theme—beginning with a criticism of Pros 
fessor Drummond which, however justifiable or unjusti- 
fiable in fact, is certainly discourteous in wording—may 
fairly be set beside any similar record in the books of 
Livingstone, Barth, Burton, Baker, or other travelers im 
the “dark continent.” A column of quotation might 
well be given from the passage beginning “ The forest 
is typical of the life of humanity;” for Mr. Stanley, 
when thoroughly aroused by his enthusiasms or his 
philosophic meditations, writes very forcibly. Strong 
and significant, too, is the passage (Vol. II., p. 465) 
where he speaks of his little care for banquets, recep* 
tions, medals, and other honors, as such, and exclaims: 
“No honor or reward, however great, can be equal to 
that subtle satisfaction that a man feels when he can 
point to his work, and say, ‘ See, now, the task I promised 
you to perform with all loyalty and honesty, with might 
and main, to the utmost of my ability, and, God willing, 
is to-day finished.’” In similar vigor are his utterances 
of thanksgiving at the close of the same volume, which 
show how closely does true eloquence depend upon deep 
personal feeling, and how naturally does such feeling 
express itself in strong Saxon words, 


Stanley’s rescue of Emin was accomplished at great 
cost of money, energy, physical suffering nearly amount 
ing to absolute statvation, and cruel death of brave men 
in the horrible jungles or fatal rains of mid-Africa. But 
Emin, when rescued, rewarded his heroic friends by 
inexcusable vacillation; by a silly sensitiveness that 
sent him sulking to his tent on provocations unknown 
by others or imagined by himself; and, finally, by enter 
ing the German service withovt_ due thanks to his Eng- 
lish friends, and without adequate return to his own | 
followers. Thus much does Mr. Stanley seem to maké | 
plain,—though, of course, we have but one side of the 
story. The unfortunate narrative is told without hitter. | 
ness, with an evident desire to be dispassionate, and with 
full acknowledgment of Emin’s scientific attainments, 
skill as a physician, tidy intellectual habits, success. in 
introducing some civilization in his immediate environ: 
ment, and discretion in governing a small region in un 
troublous times, As for the question whether Emin was 
drunk when he met his nearly fatal fall at the banquet 
celebrating his rescue, Mr. Stanley, without definitely 
denying the charge, and with statements concerning his 
own necessary discretion in liberally watering his wine, 
shows that Emin had madea clear and creditable address 
fifteen minutes before the accident occurred. The gen 
eral conclusion seems to be, in the reader’s mind, that 





Emin is a careful and successful scientific explorer, 
































































































































































































































far surpassing Mr. Stahley in that respect, 
but that of spiritual manliness and large 
constructive ability he possesses little. 
The same reflections, indeed, were sug- 
gested by Emin’s own book, or rather the 
heterogeneous collection of his papers, 
made by four of his admirers, under the 
title of Emin Pasha in Central Africa, and 
reviewed in these columns last year. 

The mechanical execution of these vol- 
umes is creditable, considering the haste 
of their manufacture; the paper is solid, 
the typography clear, the maps excellent, 
and the two steel portraits artistic. The 
development of character in the face of 
Mr, Stanley, between 1886 and 1890, is 
very interesting. The wood-engravings 
are poorly cut, and are not here printed 
as well as those which appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine a few months ago. 





’ There are some errors of statement, and 
utterances of questionable judgment, in 
Mr. Albert H. Smyth’s school text-book of 
American Literature ; thus, John Eliot, the 
apostle to the Indians, is called ‘‘ Bishop” 
Eliot, and Parke Godwin is declared to be 
“now the editor of the New York Nation, 
the best of American weekly journals.” 
Most persons, who have read all of Whit- 
mah’s Leaves of Grass, will not agree with 
Mr. Smyth in declaring it, “ throughout, 
clean and wholesome” (p. 157).. But the 
_ book as a whole indicates an intelligent 
reading of the chief authorities on ouf 
literature, as well as a competence of 
original critical expression concerning 
masterpieces studied at first hand. A 
good selection of extracts from leading 
authors fills the last half of the neatly 
printed volume. (7}>5t inches, cloth, 
pp. 304. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. 
ae 90 cents. ) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The London publisher David Nutt is 
issuing, along with some books of merely 
curious or not entirely worthy interest, 
others of real value to antiquarians and 
acholars, all of which are printed and bound 
inacareful manner. Of such, the full and 
final edition of Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur 
has been mentioned here; similarly com- 
mendable, from the scholarly standpoint, 
are the recent thoroughly edited editions 
of the fables of Bidpai and of sop; and 
to these is now added the Life of Pico 
della Mirandola, edited from Sir Thomas 
More's seventeenth-century version, by 
J. M. Riggs. English readers who have 
studied Pico’s curiously pedantic career 
in theology, philosophy, and “ every know- 
able thing,” as portrayed in Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy and Pater’s Renais- 
sance, will be glad of an opportunity to 
continue their reading concerning an in- 
defatigable and not wholly fruitless worker, 
in the great days of intellectual ferment 
in Italy. 


The multiplication of periodicals natu- 
tally tends to produce, from time to time, 
magazines devoted to selections from the 
foreign cr American press. Besides the 
old Eclectic or Littell’s-Living Age, con- 
sisting chiefly of articles reprinted entire, 
there have also appeared, within recent 
years, various newspapers or magazines 
aiming to present intelligent selections, 
adequately representing current thought 
in various fields. Such are Public Opinion, 
the excellent and well-established Wash- 
ington weekly ; Current Literature, a dili- 
gently compiled but rather heterogeneous 
monthly issued in New York; and Funk 
and Wagnalls’s new venture, The Literary 
Digest. Now comes from England The 
Review of Reviews, an inexpensive 
monthly, edited by Mr. W. T. Stead, lately 
conductor of The Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. 
Stead is a man of earnest, though some- 
times misdirected, principle, an alert ob- 


is compact, convenient, and comprehen- 


server, a wide reader in current literature, 
and a journalist of experience. -His 
eclectic, which was begun last January, 


sive, though—as was to be expected— 
not free from sensationalism. It differs 
from most publications of its kind in 
having a sort, of personality of its own, for 
Mr. Stead declares that its catholicity 
must be made to tend toward the ethical 
federation of humanity; and he printed 
in his first number—as a substitute for 
the objectionable confessional in the 
Roman Catholic Church or the Church 
of England—the following somewhat un- 
usual “ Practical Suggestion:” “ Are there 
any, among the readers of this Review, 
who feel the craving for counsel, for sym- 
pathy, and for the consolation of pouring 
out their soul’s grief? If so, may I ask 
them to communicate with me? If there 
be, as is possible enough, numbers who 
reject priestly guidance, but who, never- 
theless, long for friendly counsel, that is 
a human necessity which ought to be met. 
The names of my correspondents will, if 
they so desire it, remain only known to 
me. But their cases, as they submit them, 
will be placed before such competent and 
skilful advisers as I am able to gather 
round me from amongst the best men and 
women in the English-speaking world. 
In this suggestion, which I put forward 
tentatively, there may be the germ of 
much useful service for many of the 
troubled and tried. I invite communica- 
tions, and will respect confidences.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
150,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ingratets$1. 25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not-less than three inches) in each is 

ly jan , or a uniform amount of space, 
Sora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a brain and 
nerve food, for lecturers, teachers, students, 
clergymen, lawyers, and brain-workers gen- 
erally. 


** Tdo not think I can use any too strong lan the great 
ur ging those who take the slightest interest in 
strwogle of the cent to embrace the opportunity 
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AMES TANNER.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. 


By WARREN LEE GOsSs, 
Author of “ The Soldier's Story of his Captivity at 
Andersonville and other Prisons,” ‘Jed. A Boy's 
Adventures with the Army of 'S1-’65.” 


tly illustrated, and one of the most valuable 
and interesting of all the accounts of the Great Civil 
War. 


Experienced agents wanted to solicit subscriptions 
for this work 
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Send 10e. aeons of “ THE ORGAN.” Contains 
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Pao vook conn lished bi-monthly, at$la 
year. GEO. OLINEUX. 10 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
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The Best Hymn Books 


in general ‘use to-day are acknowledged to be those which 
comprise the famous Laudes Domini Series, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson. These books are being adopted 
— leading churches of New York, Boston, Chicago and 

1 the great cities. The series consists of the following : 


L AUDES DOMINI. Unabridged edition for the church 

and the choir; used by Rev. Dr, 
John Hall, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. R. R. Booth, Dr. Alexander, 
Dr. Kittredge, Dr. Chas. L. Thompson, Dr. Meredith, Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, Dr. David R. Breed, Dr. W. E. Griffis, Dr. David Gregg, 


Dr. Arthur Little, Dr; Wm, Burnett Wright, Dr. Edward D. Eaton, 
and hundreds of other well-known pastors. Churches on changing 
















hymn books usually adopt this. 


Now ready. 


MEETIN 


yet appeared,” —~ Zhe "Advance. 


LAUDES DOMINI ABRIDGE 


college chapels, etc. ; 613 hymns, 389 tunes, full indexes. 


LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE PRAYER 


Uniform with above in type and 
= page, but containing only such melodious and 
familiar selections from them as are adapted to the prayer-meeting, 
with a number of additions. “A perfect book for the purpose.” 


LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL. The hymns and tunes from the large book, with 
= many others suitable for worship in Sunday-schools. 


356 hymns, 312 tunes. Practical and beautiful. Any responsible 
school needing a new book can try this for four weeks without charge. 
Write for particulars ; a sample copy, 25 cents. “the best that has 


These books are entirely independent of each other,— any 
one can be taken ; ; but the use of the entire series in church, 
-meeting, an unday-sc ves gh we 

Bie’ satisfaction. Prices, pear H etc., to ae 


THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York.” 


for smaller 
y churches, 








oe per oon or don. Sample copy, Pelede 0. | porto 


Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D.. The Epistles of Paul,—Romans, Co- 
rinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon. 8vo, $4.00. 

Tn the third volume of Dr. Vincent’s popular work 
the plan is continued of explaining for the benefit of 


English readers the meaning of all the significant 
Greek words, and of tracing their history. 
ee eotons volume is notacommentary. It is 
not a dictionary. It fills a niche hitherto left empty. 
The very — which a minis er ought to know 
about the wo of the New Testament he will be 
able to learn here.”— Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 


BELIEF IN GOD: Its Origin, Nature, and 


yt AND SONG 
{OLLECTIONS 


for Amateur and Advanced Musiciana, These 
books have just been issued; are beautifully 


printed by the lithograph process and are hand- 
somely bound in boards with illuminated covers. 
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free, on lication. Catalogues o eet Music, 
Books. Musical Merchandioe and Pianos sent to 
any address, free of ch . Send act. stamp for 
copy of “Musical Visitor” for Choirs. 








Basis. By J. G. ScouRMAN, Prof of 
Philosophy at Cornell. 12mo, $1.25. 


ConTENTs.—I. Agnosticism ; or, The Impossibility of 
Belief in God. II. The Logical Character of Be- 
lief in God, III, The Origin and Development 
of Belief in God. IV. Belief in God as Cause or 
Ground of the World. V. Belief in God as Realiz- 
ing Purpose in the Worid. VI. Belief in God as 
Father of Spirits. 

PERSONAL CREEDS; or, How to 

Form a Working-Theory of Life. 
By NEwMAN SmyTH, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 5C cents. 

“ The book will be helpful to many in leading them 
to surer grounds for their faith and hope.’’—Christian 
Inquirer. 

BRIGHT SKIES AND DARK SHAD- 

OWS. By the Rev. Henry M. FIELD, 
D.D. 8yo. $1.50. 


“The most satisfactory work on the negro problem. 
Its main ro is to 5 the whole guestion of the 
relations the white cand b lack races fairly before the 
peopie.”’—Churchma 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 5 Broadway, Ne New ' York. 








CROWNING OF YEAR. 
FEAST OF T AKSGIVING. 


’ 
ices and Music Selections will give life and 
vim to Sunday-school celebrations, Price, 5 cents 
each; one copy of each mailed for 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, pitisacipnin Fa. 


Our New SvunpaY-scnoot Music Boox, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the year round. Sample copy, ‘eents 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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‘—_——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Te Ohurch Co. 
bog hy ve., Basie Gos | hey St., New York.” 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books, 


Winnowed Songs. 2% ‘copy, bY mil, neon 
The Male Chorus. *"t3 Sos" 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 E, Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


TWO HARVEST EXERCISES. 


AUTUMN’S RESPONSE TO SPRING. New 
recitations and dialogues, By Marion Wesr. 
Music by J, E. TROWBRIDGE. 

ARVEST FRUITS. For the primary depart 
ment. Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

AMONG THE GARNERED ere. 
MABION WEsT, and TEN other Harvest 
Catalogues free. 


ogues 
Price of each, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
SHE PRIMARY CLUSTER. Four exercises 
for primary department, by Miss WHEELOCK, for 
rent seasons. 15 cents, postpaid. 
___MENRY D. NOYES. & CO., Boston. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 


A new a ot ge book me ty Emma Pitt. Specimen 
we GOODENOUGH & 
euLom © M COo., 1s2 Nassau St., New York. 


a 5 =~ ee. 
Pronne,? No. XV xXVL 
WHITE HARVEST Fil 
ST Bind sable 
Cong’! 8. 8. and Pub) ‘lety, Boston end OF Chi icago. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SannerE- 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOK 























CEMS AND JEWELS. 


The newest and weirs” for children. 
Sam scanenranee Get is Gece FILLMORE B 
Ch nati, Ohio; or, Ward & Drummond, New York. 
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CHILD SONGS 


) eM BY CLASS 


oo. WARD & DRUMMOND, Ne ss Feet | 
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SEAS 
| How to Celebrate 





Wedding Anniversariest 








By Fiorence Howe Hatt, giving hints to thousands as to the proper 
celebration of wooden, crystal, silverand golden weddings. 


Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant: 





Through the hand of Mr. Foster Coarss, tells 
of her first meeting with U.S. Grant, their court- 
ship, proposal and marriage, in an article entitled, 

«The Courtship of General Grant.” 


New Wedding Bell 


A 





Contains a hint to intending brides for a 
home-wedding or reception. 


Jewel Caskets of 


[A' j 





Fashionable Women 





Describes the great collections of 
diamonds and valuable gems owned 
by Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Astor, , y 
Mrs. Hicks-Lord, Mrs. Bradley ' 
Martin, and others of New 


York’s most famous 
social leaders. 





\) The above are some of the 
Special Features in the 
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JOURNA 


We will mail the Journal from now to January tst, 1892—that is, the belance of this year, FREE, 
and a FULL YEAR from January tst, 1891 to January 1st, 1892; Also, our handsome 4o-page 
Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and Including ‘Art Needlework Instructions, "by Mrs. A. R, Ram- 
sey ; also Kensington Art Designs, by Jane S. Ciark, of London. i 
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N. B.—This offer must positively be 
your Subscription, “or one year only will be given, 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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om will send you # Fringed Linen Troy of “An 
Owl Moid,’ Floss to work it, IneaLis’ Book oF 
Sritcnes, and ING@ALLs’ 92-page ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
LoeuR oF STAMPING OUTFITs, Fancy WoRK MaATE- 
pny a Goons, Art "Books, etc., all for sta 


cals, 5 8 98) oALEe, Lynn, Mass. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


ew York. 
Theology, oa + new. ny Be. -school books. 
west prices. Send for Catalogues. 


Have you read Five L ITTLE PEPPERS Mipway, 


by Margaret Sidne uel to Five Little Peppers 
and How ned ‘Grew e ia fe ular child’s book 


ever pablishe ? Taio, pp. 512 blishers, Boston, — 


——~"* OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


HAVE Y¥ You ‘Fecelved: ur Sunday-school 


ATALeSee.. 
@ur Books are the choles, 


Eat ete eerleniy 
D. bany, XN. 
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WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOO 


(PaATENTED.) 

Short, simple, compact, and economical method of 

keeping oh ag in tment gad coe ye 
estment, Tru a 

Comennion, G n ‘Boo , Ledger, and Trial Balance 


intained fi 
| Sa ‘s ned by fess number of accounts, and how 


1 
— a NT ACCOUNT BOOK CO., 


ansas wee 4] io. 


- SEA SHELLS. 


26 VARIETIES (Labeled), $1.00 
SMALL SHELLS, 1 Ib., 60c.; 2 Ibs, $1.00 
Sample box and Price List for 16 cents, —the actual 
charge for postage and registry fee. 
RICHARD SCOTT, Sarasota, Fila. 
Adjustable “Book Covers that fit any library ‘book. 
Perforated Library Numbers, 
Samples free. 
P, F. Van Evensx, «0 Ann Street, New York. 





| WRITE? 


D0 YOU #32 


send 3 two-cent s for 
. | oar oy otintanena tee 
varie wae w 
imma Fone fe 
BUSHNE weezy "Ss 


PERFECT LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 


gar See large advertisement in issue of 
27, last page. 
NO PRESS REQUIRED. 


10 3 ‘sheets of first-class writing paper, and 12c. 
first-class envelo to match, sent for 
-1 HARRY DRECHSL ae Main &t., Staunten, Va. 


-school Reward for a 2% cent 
posites ix secon 60 & ved ng Card 








NEW LOANS. — 


$420, 000 Ct—*# 
City of Superior, Wis., 6% Bonds. 


$35,000 
City of Danville, M., 4% % Bonds. 


$100,000 
City of Portland, Conn., 4% Bonds. 


Full particulars and prices on application, 
We also havea list of choice Municipal Bonds, paying 
4 to 6) per cent. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


N. ¥. OF FICE, 100 Washington &t,, 
116 Broadway. CHICAGO, bteemeenlll 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, . 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


Dealer in Texas and Mexican Lands; 
MORTGAGES, AND VENDOR’S LIENS. 


Money loaned and invested for residents and nom 

residents. Bighteen in 

Land Matters. poll meee lle. solicited, 

120 E. Sixth Street, AUSTIN, TEXAS. P. 0. Box 162) 
Fine Ranches, Stock Farms, Grain Farms, Cotton 

and Sugar Plantations, Mineral Lands, Large Bodies 

of Fiue Agricultural Lands for Colonies, 


REFERENCES: 











Hon, L. 8. Ross, Governor of Texas...... n, 
J . Raymond & Co., Bankers......... Austin, 
First Rational Bank dicaibactepiti hae 
onal Bank,..........0.. A 
American National Bank we ain, xae, 
Provident National Bank. ..........cc«rsees WOO, 








FOR thee hetdiaie profit for idle funds, 

our Guaranteed Mortgages and 
6 per. cent, Debentures are very attract. 
ive. They rest on improved prodective 
Kansas City real estate worth treble their, 
face, and constantly increasing in value, 
besides the Company’s $350,000 paide 
up Capital, Investigation solicited, 


General Offices: 
Hustep Bui.pine, Kansas City, KANSAS, 


New York Manager, Philadelphia Managers, 
¥. E. Mains, Auburn, N.Y. B. F. Gusnm & Som. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Frsobsood TRUST CO. Fibes00 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
First Mortgage Loans 
. e and Gold Debentures: 
ane ffices: 71 State St., 7 +. 
, N.Y. City; Rialto B Bdg. ma ~A . jBuitnge 
Pulte: Pa.; 28 Cornhill and fiends, banda 
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INSURE 


6% oo Solid mig Ys 


Securities, — om og 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 


Ee aas 
AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


208 and 810 Walnut Street, Phi ladelphia, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., , New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AXD wer: 
For example of its operation, address 
pany, giving your age. 
OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-year ol 
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Skin& Scalp 
< Restorep 


by the » 
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-S OAP — 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itchin 
tation, and inflammation, for checking the fi 
mptoms of inherited skin diseases, th the ICURA 
Hentcaren TOtLet Soap is sheeeeny - Ah pew p= 
It keeps the pores open, the oil 8 and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an out om for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retain 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason 
its antiseptic properties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water, 
ving, freshening, and beautifying the 
= r impart hg a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 
roduct of recent science can possibly equal the 
CURA MEDICATED TorLeT Soap. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. geepenes, by the 
Porrer DRrvG aND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
_ &@ Se Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin. ” 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
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Makes the Dirt Fly 
—Pearline. It does it about 
as easily as a horse can hoist 
his heels. It does it with per- 
fect safety to everything that 
may be washed or cleaned. , It 
is needed in the laundry, ‘the 
kitchen, the parlor, ait the 
bath. Pearlinedoeswhat soap 
leaves undone; when you know 
what it does, you will know 
what to do. 
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THE ONLY 


Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 

in CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 

A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IW ALL CLIMATES. 

SEND ricer abet tree toss ka 

DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. Boston, Masa, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 


of the fo 
One aaned bottle of 24% “ 
.| One two-ounce bottle of Fartune Pe Pomade wee 
One of Vaseline Cold Cream....... 9 





Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES.—W lilbor’s Cod-liver Oil and 
Pe ge has now been before the public twenty 
and 4 grown in favor and appre- 
Tinton. This could n the case unless the pre 
ration was of. high intrinsic value. The combination 
of the Ph —— with pure Cod-liver Oil. as prepared 
by Dr. Wi has uced a new phase in the 
treatment of “Gonsamption and all diseases of the 
Lungs. It cam be taken by the most delicate invalid 
without creating the nausea which is such an objec- 
hates. “It is prescribed | y the regula Yaoulty. sold 
tes. Itis r y. So 
7 4 iy re r, A. S. WILBO Chemist, Boston, 
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deliver. whreest tenets Soaueees 
States, al 











One eof Vaseline 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented.. 10 

OneCake of Vaseline Soa) axaaiiely ssid 2“ 
One two-ounce bottle of ite Vi Doresseresees 25 “ 


1. 10 
Or, for postage stamps, any single article at the price 
named, 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, 
24 State Street, New York. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


——>__—_ 
THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 
{By John Henry Newman.] 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

thou me on! 

The night i is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years, 


So long thy — hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 

The night i is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile, 





THE EIGHT WOES OF 
HYPOCRISY. 


[From Edersheim’s “ Jesus the Messiah,’’ abridged 
edition. } 





It was not a break in the discourse, 
rather an intensificatéon of it, when Christ 
now turned to make final denunciation of 
Pharisaism in its sin and hypocrisy. Cor- 
responding to the eight Beatitudes in the 
Sermon on the Mount with which his 
public ministry began, he now closed it 
with eight denunciations of wo. These 
are the forthpouring of his holy wrath, 
the last and fullest testimony against those 
whose guilt would involve Jerusalem in 
common sin and common eet. 

The first wo against Pharisaism was 
on their shutting the kingdom of God 
against men by their opposition to the 
Christ. All knew how exclusive were 
their pretensions in confining piety to the 
possession of knowledge, and that they 
declared it impossible for an ignorant 
person to be pious, 

The second wo was on their covetous- 
ness and hypocrisy. They made long 
prayers, but how often did it only cover 
the vilest selfishness, even to the “ devour- 
ing” of widows’ houses | 

The third wo was on their proselytism,” 
which issued only in making their con- 
verts twofold more the children of hell 
than themselves, Against this charge, 
rightly understood, Judaism has in vain 
sought to defend itself, 

But the Lord may have referred here, 
not to conversion to Judaism in general, 
but to proselytism to the sect of the Phari- 
sees, which was undoubtedly sought to the 
compassing of sea and land. 

The fourth wo is denounced on the 
moral blindness of these guides rather 
than on their hypocrisy. It seems likely 
that our Lord refers to oaths or adjura- 
tions in connection with vows, where the 
casuistry was of the most complicated 
kind. 

The fifth wo referred to one of the Best 
known and strangest Jewish ordinances, 
which extended the Mosaic law of tithing, 
in most burdensome minuteness, even to 
the smallest products of the soil that were 
esculent and could be preserved, such as 
anise. Of these, according to some, not 
only the seeds, but in certain cases even 
the leaves and stalks, had to be tithed. 
We remember that this conscientiousness 
in tithing constituted one of the charac- 
teristics of the Pharisees; but we could 
scarcely be prepared for such an instance 
of it, as when the Talmud gravely assures 
us that the ass of a certain rabbi had been 
so well trained as to refuse corn of which 
the tithes had not been taken | 

From tithing to purification the transi- 
tion was natural. It constituted the second 
characteristicof Pharisaic piety. We have 
seen with what punctiliousness questions 
of outward purity of vessels were discussed, 
But wo to the hypocrisy which, caring for 
the outside, heeded not whether that which 
filled the cup and platter had been procured 
by extortion or was used for excess. And 
mAs for the blindness which perceived not 
that internal purity was the real condition 
of that which was outward ! 

Wosimilarly to anotherspecies of hypoc- 
risy, of which, indeed, the preceding were 
but the outcome: that of outward appear- 
ance of righteousness, while heartand mind 
were full of iniquity,—just as those annu- 
ally-whited sepulchers of theirs seemed so 
fair outwardly, but within were full of 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness, 
Wo, lastly, to that hypocrisy which built 
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ighteous men, and by so doing sought to 
righ itself from share in the guilt of 
those who had killed them. It was not 
spiritual repentance, but national pride, 
which actuated them in this,—the same 


spirit of self-sufficiency, pride, and im- = .=wn 
penitence which had led their fathers to | ¥ S — horny 
commit the murders. _And were they not | ff S 4 Bs 

about to imbrue their hands in the blood z yi } 

of Him to whom all the prophets had | ff 

ointed? Fast were they in the Divine ag! DI 


pedguente filling up the measure of their 
fathers. 
And thicker and heavier than ever be- THE acutely sick, as well as chiginic invalids are starved Be savaidi acs etateed dally, 


fore fell the hail-storm of his denuncia- 
tdoms,"aste forétold ‘the certain d0otn while using beef tea, calf’s foot jelly, and the various beef 


which awaited their national impenitence. | €xtracts made by application of heat. None of these things 


Prophets, wise men, and scribes, would be | contain a particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything 
sent them of him; and only murders, suf- 


ferings, and persecutions, would await them for the support of the vital processes, but act solely as stimu- 
—not reception of their message and warn- | Jants, — not BOVININE holds in solution the albuminoitls 
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“po NOTHING HASTILY 
but catching fleas. ’ 


In spite of this advice, quick work can be done 
well if you use 


SAPOLIO., 


It is a sotid cake of Scouring Soap. it. 

We are often in need of eomhent to aid us in 
Regee cieening when in a hurry, something that 
‘will assist us doubly and do the work well. Such 

@n aid caf be found in Sapoiso with which quick 
poe without lows, or waste can be sécured—the o' 


dren” "avy 8 to the pnts 4 -" and well don 


ss EDUCATIONAL. — te 


BETHLEHEM, PA.  BISHOPTHORPE. 


A Boarding-schoo Prout, cw -third year. Re- 
Sopnn Sepvembver 17, 1890, F. H, PRINCIPAL, 


OUGH WKEE PSIE Military institute. 


OYS OF ALL AGES, 
Opend Ber Beprember 17, For circulars, address 
WARRING, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TREMONT COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Hunting- 
ion, Languages, beloting, lee ish ches, Fifty 
ion ng, ranches, Fi 
teachers. Board for iad pupi =H te ls Tule 

tion, $6 to $60. Prospectus free. 3 E. BRUCE, Pres't. 


PENNSYLVANIA Mr 


CuxesTeR, Pa. 20th year*sopens © ASABEMY. 
ot il a uneany Connon rts. 
Vv Mngines em ure, A 

paraiory Course of one -—_ 
___Cireulars of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, 


“BOY AND GIRL“** 


What shall we have them taught, and where 7? 


Peirce College 


—_ 
—oFr— 


BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 


Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions, 


Opening day, September 2, 1890. Eleven 
hundred and forty-one (1,141) separate students 
last year. Early application necessary. 


Our students uniformly bear testimony in 
favor of the utility and practicability of the 
course of instruction, the skill and devotion of 
the Faculty, and the earnestness of effort and 
the general success attending the same in pro- 
moting their interests after leaving college. 



































No trouble and no charge made to any one 

for oe Serlzing book-keepers, cashiers, salesmen, 

hic clerks, or general assistants in the 

ose ng-house. Business men may expect 

more o- uates this year than por Fy as the 
8 for greduation has b has been raised 


Peirce College Writing Slips Writing ey and Real Busi- 
ness Forms, by Professor A Root, for home 
practice, one dollar a set, postage prepaid. 


Twenty¢ixth (26) College Angne, Gradu- 
Exercisesincluding addresses by President 
of Dickinson College, and Bishop Foss, 

ete., sent when requested. Address, 


Thomas May Peirce, “A. Ph.D., 
Principal and Founder. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. J. D. Wattles, publisher of The Goniey School 
Times, in answer to an inquiry, wrote: tr. John- 
ston has remarkable success in treating stam merers, 
aud you can put confidence in his statements.” 
ber for tee fe gor. hth & pr EB. 8S. JOHNSTON'S 
lth & ng Garden Streets, 








Why Royal Baking Powder i is the Best. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is ‘absolutely pure, 
for I have so found it in many tests made both for 


that company and the United States Government. 


I will, go still further and state that, because of the facilities that company 
have for obtaining perfectly pure cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent 
upon the proper proportions of the same, and the method of its preparation, 


the Royal Baking Powder 
is undoubtedly the Purest 
and most reliable baking 
powder offered to the public. 


“HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.” 
Late United States Government Chemist, 








O’NEILL’S, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York City, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Millinery, 


Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s 


House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Underwear, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—We are now booking names for our Handsomely 


Illustrated and Descri,tive Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed 


free to any address. Send us your name at once, as the edition is limited. 


Mention this paper. 





We are now offering in our 
Retail Silk Department, first 
floor, 500 pieces of* imported 


telles, 


Fancy Black Silks, consisting of 
Royal and Satin Stripes, Broca- 
Damasses, etc., 
most modern style of designs, 


in the| 9srest 


at one-half their regular price. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and l1ith Street, 


New York. 





ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 


illustrated treatise, interesting to everybody, will 
i and address plainly on 


sent FREE. Send name 





STA MERINC. 
Send for Causes 
and ** with references from persons 
cured. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Contre, 














‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv 





eon to Box 551, Bnocarom, Mass. 








NEW FALL GOODS 
Asviying sae 2 J—yF4,-! world, 
Saisctte poses ent by mail as cheap as over 
DRY COODS, 

RNA? FANCY COODS, 


needed for home living, house a4 
nishing, and for wear and of 

We have opened mutually profttable relations with 

many readers of The Sunday School Times, 

@ want to add you to the list of our 
patrons, and 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


because our immense stock a: e sales make 
possible for us to sell at very iow ow pres poh ——-* 
experience of fifty-three years in business is a guar- 
antee of our know) and reliability a“ storeof 
five stories, each floor 100x175 Sost, is filied with 
carefully selected throm al all markets to cover all your 
wants, in the widest range of quality and variety,—all 
at lowes a 
ur object is to do a saente business with peop 

in all parts of our country - 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
USE 


FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 








The best and most satisfactory 


BRIDAL CIFTS 


—ARE— 


PICTURES. 


We re the BEST and LA TEST 


ETCHING ENGRAVINGS, 
Wasvorurrs 
WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTINGS, 
BRAUN’S CARBONS, a full line. 
TASTEFUL and HARMONIOUS 
—FRAMES.— 
Cards and Cabinet Frames of ali kinds. 
MIRRORS of all designs. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Strong and Excellent in Every Way. 
Stylish, and Cut by the Best Talent. 
FASHIONABLE PATTERNS. 


Il _ these things are true of the Famous Plymouth 
Rock Pants, Suits and Overeoats. . 
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A book of Samples 5 See how business 4 
FREwe oom 
oy eal gag ethan Address all mail to 
in U. 8. headquarters 





Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, eriot street. 


BRANCH STORES: 


695 Washington St., meee Wenn ae Mass. 
DO Th aime Street, Ch Chi ae "nd Wisin BE, 
eben Van 7 19th irenin Ala. 
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Seb nti Car 8 a tor Mon st, 
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See epee 
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HUCHES cromant 


AND TAILORS 
MULLER, 
For the Correct Style. 
Send postal for samples and rules for self-measure- 


ment. 
FIT CUARANTEED. 
Address, 











1035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


Should, 
will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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